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in Warsaw, is a deplorable event, not only 

because political assassination is always 
deplorable, but because of the international compli- 
cations that..it- has produced. Relations between 
Poland and Russia had been steadily improving’; 
this crime has put them in the melting pot. If there 
should be serious trouble, however, it will come by the 
fault, and apparently by the desire, of Russia; for 
the Bolsheviks seem bent on making capital out of the 
murder, and wild charges are being made against 
both Poland and Great Britain. The assassin was a 
fanatical and demented Tsarist; there is not the 
slightest evidence that he had any encouragement 
from the Poles, and it is preposterous to suggest that 
the Arcos raid, however silly and mischievous it may 
have been, saddles the British Government with 
responsibility for the crime in Warsaw. And what is 
meant by talking of this crime as “ another Serajevo”’ ? 
Is it suggested that the murder of the Archduke in 
1914 justified Austria in precipitating a European war, 
and that the murder of Voikoff will give Russia a 
similar justification in 1927? Or is it pretended that, 
now as then, all the Capitalist Powers are waiting for 
war and only want such a signal as this to set them 
going? It looks as if the Russians have lost their 
heads, with their obsession of a great anti-Bolshevik 
coalition led by Mr. Baldwin—or is Jix the Napoleon ?— 
determined to carry fire and sword to the Kremlin. 
The Poles may perhaps have been unwise in consenting 
to receive a reputed regicide as a diplomatic representa- 
tive, for whose safety they thus made themselves re- 
sponsible; but they are behaving sensibly enough 
now, and probably this uproar will soon die down. 


T= murder of M. Voikoff, the Soviet Minister 


The Chinese Nationalists are now making rapid 
headway against the Northerners, and the capture of 
Peking is talked of as a certainty. According to the 
latest reports the final drive is being conducted on 
three lines—by Chiang Kai-shek via Tientsin, by Feng 
moving northward from Honan Province, and by 
another army under Yen Shi-shan from Shansi. Pre- 
parations for the defence of the foreign Legations 
in Peking are being made by the various Powers under 
the general direction of the senior military officer, 
an American. It is not quite clear, however, whether 
the American Government intends to evacuate all 
its nationals to Tientsin. The landing of more Japanese 
troops at Tsingtao has caused excitement and anger 
among the Chinese, and provoked widespread anti- 
Japanese demonstrations. The Nationalists apparently 
suspect Japan of a design for pushing Chiang Kai-shek 
and Chang Tso-lin into alliance, in the hope, presumably, 
of averting any disturbance of Japanese interests in 
the North. There have been endless rumours, of 
course, of negotiations between the Northerners and 
Southern Generals, and the world knows enough of 
China to believe that anything is possible. At the 
same time, it hardly seems probable that Chiang 
Kai-shek will tie himself up with Chang Tso-lin, 
if he can avoid it; for such a coalition would give 
bitter offence to his ardent Nationalist supporters. 
The position of the Hankow faction is not very clear, 
but it is said that Nanking is co-operating with them 
in a military but not in a political sense, and that if 
and when Peking is captured there will be a final purge 
of the Russians and of the Communist element. For 
our own part, we should venture no predictions on 
this point. The Nationalist factions have achieved 
a greater measure of harmony than seemed possible 
a few weeks ago; but there is not sufficient evidence 
to warrant belief in so easy a restoration of unity. 
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Roumania has emerged from a period of political 
anxiety with a rather curious and unexpected Coalition 
Government. When the King was dangerously ill 
a month or two ago, General Averescu, the late Prime 
Minister, laid himself open to some suspicion; he was 
in fact looking dictatorish. He was also becoming 
more independent of the Liberals (who put him into 
power last year) than they liked. So Averescu, despite 
his large Parliamentary majority, has resigned, and 
his place is taken by Prince Barbu Stirbey, who has 
been better known as a courtier than as a politician. 
His ministry includes four Liberals, three National 
Peasants, and the leader of the independent Peasant 
Party. This last named, Dr. Lupu, is what we should 
call here a “ Right Wing Labour” man; he has been 
in this country and has a good many friends here. 
The function of the new Government is not to govern, 
but to hold a general election next month. The 
democratic parties are said to be excited by the promise 
that the election will be “free and uncontrolled.” 
Such a thing will, indeed, be a novelty in Roumania. 
If the election is free, it will presumably be a test of 
strength between the Liberal Party (which is, in fact, 
Conservative) and the National Peasants, who are 
Radicals. 


* * ¥ 
Relations between Mexico and the United States 
have again become strained. Some days ago the 
American Press broke out in excitement over a decree 
issued by President Calles, forbidding all Government 
Departments in Mexico from buying, either directly 
or indirectly, any supplies in the United States. This 
was believed to be an act of reprisal for the embargo 
placed by the United States Government “on all 
articles of any class consigned to the Mexican Govern- 
ment,” even when paid for in cash before shipment— 
a step taken by Washington some months ago, when 
it was feared that such supplies were intended in great 
part for the insurgents in Nicaragua. Challenged upon 
the point, President Calles asserted that his decree 
meant nothing of the kind: it was a measure merely 
of economy and convenience, designed to ensure the 
purchase of goods within Mexico and to save the heavy 
cost of transport. The affair remains obscure and 
unsatisfactory, especially on the side of Washington. 
The central fact, however, is undeniable: the American 
interests that are in favour of military intervention 
in Mexico are continuously at work in Washington, and 
always more vigorously so when Congress is not in 
Session. The Washington correspondent of the Times 
speaks of the early retirement of the American Ambas- 
sador to Mexico, Mr. Sheffield, as more than probable. 
That event would be important, for Mr. Sheffield has 
been avowedly working in sympathy with the oil and 
other mining interests, and he is commonly credited 
with being in no small degree responsible for the strong 
feeling of suspicion entertained towards the Mexican 
President. His going would not by any means remove 
the suspicion, but it is obvious that in a situation of 
this kind the personality of the principal diplomatic 
agent is a matter of concern to both sides. 
* * . 


Lord Haig on Wednesday made a rather remarkable 
speech, in the course of which he declared that the 
entry of America on the side of the Allies was not a 
decisive factor in the winning of the Great War. This, 
of course, is perfectly true, but it is a truth which 
prominent men in — have hitherto been too 
polite to enunciate in public. It is possible, of course, 
that America’s entry may have been decisive in one 
respect, namely, that it came at a moment when French 


a 


moral was very near breaking point and an importap} 
proportion of the French army was in an o 
mutinous temper. But apart from that possibilj 
America had certainly very little to do with the fingj 
victory ; her troops would only have begun to be ap 
important military factor in 1919; they played a very 
small part in the great advance of August-November 
1918. Moreover, in any case, it was the internal 
situation of Germany, due mainly to the bloc 
which determined the date and terms of the surrender, 
The German armies on the Western Front were neve 
thoroughly beaten in a military sense. They wer 
forced to retreat, but had they chosen to stand op 
the line of the Meuse they could probably have held 
it for another year or two. That they did not so choose 
was due to the existence of revolution behind thei 
lines, not to the existence of the American armies, 
* * * 


The majority for the Co-operative-Labour Alliance 
was narrow ; and attempts are naturally being made to 
prove that it was not really a majority at all. There 
is, however, no reason to suppose that the numerous 
small Co-operative Societies which were not repre 
sented at the Annual Co-operative Congress differ 
in political complexion from those which did cast their 
votes at the Conference. Nor is the smallness of the 
majority really surprising. Though it is now ten 
years since the Co-operative Movement voted in 
favour of an entry into politics, no more than about 
half of the Societies have ever followed the lead then 
given. It is entirely optional for each local Society 
to take what political action it chooses, or to take 
none at all. The minority which opposed the agree- 
ment was made up of Co-operators of several lifferent 
schools of thought—of some who are opposed altogether 
to political action by the movement, of some who 
believe in a wholly independent Co-operative Party, 
and of some who prefer political action through all 
three parties to action in conjunction with Labour 
alone. Despite the narrow majority, the effect of 
the new agreement is likely to be considerable. Co- 
operators have so far found it very difficult to secure 
favourable constituencies, because there is a Labour 
candidate in the field for almost every seat which 4 
working-class candidate is at all likely to win. The 
main effect of the new agreement will be to make it 
easier for Co-operators to get their candidates adopted 
under joint Co-operative-Labour auspices. It will, 
however, remain entirely optional for each local Society 
whether it shall ally itself with Labour or not ; for the 
Co-operative Congress can only advise, and cannot 
lead, the constituent Societies. 

* * + 


If Co-operators are to take political action at all, the 
alliance with Labour is only common sense. It would 
be both ridiculous and futile for Co-operative candidates 
to take the field against Labour candidates, with whom 
they would in most cases cordially agree on every 
important issue. Moreover, there is hardly a single 
constituency in which a Co-operator would stand 4 
chance of election without Labour support. In fact, of 
course, this has been fully recognised already. The five 
Co-operative M.P.’s are to all intents and purposes 
members of the Labour Party, and two of them at least 
actually held office in the Labour Government of 1924. 
The new agreement does not constitute the alliance, but 
only gives to it a more precise shape and lays down the 
financial conditions of concerted action. That there's 
a case against the Co-operative Movement taking t? 
politics at all is true; but that issue Co-operators 
decided for themselves ten years ago, and thereby made 
a close working alliance with the Labour Party inevit 
able. It has been pointed out that, if the Trade Unions 
Bill, by affecting the Labour Party’s funds, causes the 
withdrawal of a number of Labour candidates now 
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the field, the new agreement is likely to result in their 

ment by Co-operators financed out of Co- 

tive funds. For there is nothing in the law at 

t to stop Co-operators from spending their funds 

on any lawful activity—including politics. We may, 

therefore, find an increased contingent of Co-operators 

in the next Parliament as a reinforcement to the 
moderate section of the Labour Party. 

~ * * 


The Miners’ Federation held last week-end its first 
national conference since the end of last year’s stoppage. 
The position as reported to the meeting was very 

my, and the immediate outlook is gloomier still. 
fren every important district already down to the 
lowest wage allowed under last year’s settlement, wages 
cannot drop further ; but the miners’ leaders fear even 
worse unemployment and under-employment in the 
near future. Moreover, the existing wages are so low 
that distress is widespread. One district, North Wales, 
has now appealed to the Minimum Wage Act of 1912 
for protection, and has asked the Board set up under 
this Act, which has practically not been operative for a 
long time past, to fix a minimum wage higher than the 
wage now in force under last year’s settlement. This 
peal is understood to be a sort of test case; and, 
iit succeeds, other districts may be expected to seek 
similar relief. This, however, is no remedy for the 
industry’s present plight. It is reported that the bigger 
and better collieries are actively engaged in buying up 
the older pits in many areas. In the long run, this 
should lead to increased efficiency and lower costs of 
roduction; but in face of the present coal situation 
in Europe, it offers no prospect of an immediate im- 
provement in conditions. Indeed, despite a marked 
tendency towards trustification and amalgamation, 
it is evident that the coal industry is rapidly getting 
into a worse and worse mess. Mr. Herbert Smith is 
not exaggerating when he speaks of the depression as 
the worst since 1885—an evilly memorable year to 
miners throughout the country. 
* * * 


A teachers’ strike is now seriously threatened in 
Carmarthenshire, where the Local Education Authority 
is stil] refusing to pay the rates of salary prescribed in 
the Burnham Reports. We believe—without being 
quite sure—that this is the last authority standing out 
against the Burnham scales, though quite a number of 
other authorities gave a great deal of trouble before 
they were persuaded to fall into line. The Board of 
Education, which approves the scales, has, of course, 
no direct power to coerce the Local Authorities into 

ying them. It can exercise strong pressure, and this 

in other cases sufficed ; but the Carmarthenshire 
authority appears to have been unresponsive to its 
—— Teachers’ strikes are, fortunately, rare; but 
hey are apt to be effective, for Local Authorities have 
little chance of filling up vacant places with efficient 
substitutes, and the provision of inefficient schooling 
endangers the grants-in-aid payable by the Board of 
Education. In a case like the present, the teachers 
seem to be clearly within their rights in proceeding 
even to the length of a strike; for they appear to have 
used every possible art of persuasion before resorting 
to the extreme weapon. A school strike is, however, 
4 serious matter ; and it is much to be hoped that it is 
not too late for the Education Authority to reconsider 
its position and accept the salary scales laid down by 
the independent Burnham Committee and adopted, 
we believe, in every other county throughout England 
and Wales. Otherwise, they have clearly no right to 
grants-in-aid from the national exchequer; for, if it 
is right for the State to limit its grants to a maximum 
seale of salaries, it is certainly quite as right for it to 
= on @ reasonable minimum as a condition of grant 


The International Labour Conference now meeting 
in Geneva has been completely overshadowed this year 
by the International nomic Conference of last 
month. Nor has it anything very exciting before it, 
unless we include the annua] wrangle about the right 
of the Italian Fascist Trade Union delegate to represent 
the Italian workers. As usual, the Conference has 
largely to discuss not the adoption of new Conventions, 
but the failure of the leading countries to ratify old 
ones. For the present, it cannot be denied, the 1.L.0. 
is marking time ; and it is not likely to make further 
substantial advances until the Powers have been 
persuaded to implement its past decisions. Moreover, 
the ree gg economic situation is against it; and 
presumably its astute director, M. Albert Thomas, is 
wel] aware that the right policy under present conditions 
is to go slow and gradually consolidate the positions 
already occupied in preference to trying to conquer 
new ones. The fact that the progress of international 
labour legislation is so slow is nothing to the discredit 
of the 1.L.0. or of those responsible for its conduct. 
If they tried to hurry matters up too much, they 
would be less likely to achieve any result than to 
provoke an attack upon the I.L.O. itself. For it is 
evident that a number of Governments—our own 
included—have no love for it, and would willingly see 
its functions cut down. In our view, however, merely 
as an agency for spreading information, the I.L.O. 
is well worth while. It should become far more than 
that, when conditions improve; but for the moment 
its task is to “ hang on” and wait. 

* * + 

An Irish correspondent writes : While it was known 
the Government contemplated changes in the electoral 
system, it was believed that if returned to office they 
would retain proportional representation with modi- 
fications. Apparently the Cabinet has now come to 
the conclusion that single member constituencies are 
the simplest and most satisfactory solution. Minority 
groups are certain to put up a stiff fight against a 
swing round of this kind, but there is not much doubt 
that Ministers will have the support of the ordinary 
voter who has never concealed his dislike of proportional 
representation. Its workings have always been a 
mystery to him, and some of his strongest objections 
are to features that its advocates regard as special 
virtues. They are anxious to diminish the personal 
factor in elections, which to us is one of the things that 
make them worth while. Lack of contact between 
candidates and voters in five and six-member con- 
stituencies has a good deal to do with the wretchedly 
poor polls that have been too frequent in Free State 
contests. No doubt there are other reasons for apathy, 
but the fact that from 40 to 50 per cent. of voters 
cannot be brought up to scratch strengthens the case 
of those who argue that while proportional represen- 
tation may be flawlessly perfect on paper, a less scien- 
tific method, which made more allowances for the 
defects of our political education, ry give better 
results in practice. The tendency of Irish parties to 
increase and multiply is so strong that few are optimistic 
enough to hope the weakness can be eliminated by a 
change in the electoral mechanism. But fewer still 
dispute that proportional representation has stimulated 
the process described by a Free State Minister as 
“‘ national atomisation.”” It may be possible to secure 
a strong and stable Executive in combination with 
the fullest representation for minorities. After five 
years’ experience Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues are 
satisfied that under Irish conditions at any rate the 
single transferable vote does not solve the problem. 
Labour candidates have challenged the Government 
strongly on the point, but other Opposition groups, 
whatever line they may take in the Dail, do not appear 
anxious to make proportional representation an issue 


in the elections. 
A2 
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THE END OF CONSERVATISM 


R. LLOYD GEORGE’S description of last 

M week’s by-election as “the second Battle of 

Bosworth ” was a particularly happy one, 

with a deeper significance than possibly eveu its author 
intended. The first Battle of Bosworth marked the 
end of a civil war by which England had been disturbed 
for many decades. The second may not impossibly 
mark the end of any serious attempt in this country 
to exploit for party ends that subtler, but even more 
damaging, form of civil war which nowadays is known 
as the “ class-war.” In a certain sense, of course, the 
‘* class-war ”’ has existed ever since the rise of modern 
industrialism, or at least since the birth of Trade 
Unionism, but it is only during the past fourteen 
months that any modern English government has 
taken an open stand for the interests of employers 
as against those of workmen and has ventured to 
stake its fortunes upon that issue. First there was 
the Act lengthening the hours of labour in the coal 
mines; then there came the emasculation and post- 
ponement of the long expected new Factory Act ; 
then we had the Trade Unions Bill with its open 
declaration of war upon all forms of effective working- 
class organisation and its blind eye to the black-lists 
and other malpractices of employers; and _ finally 
there came that great stroke of breaking off diplomatic 
relations with Russia at the cost of many million 
pounds’ worth of trade. 

It is almost incredible, but it seems nevertheless to 
be true, that the Government in taking these measures 
really believed that it was thereby strengthening 
its position in the country. It believed that its 
ridiculous Trade Unions Bill was a good piece of party 
business and the Home Secretary made no secret 
of his conviction that his still more ridiculous raid 
on Arcos was the cleverest electioneering stroke of all ; 
even the Prime Minister thought that it was the 
“most popular” thing that he and his Government 
had ever done. Then came Bosworth and a great 
shattering of illusions—for so overwhelming a defeat 
could not be explained away. How such illusions can 
ever have been cherished by men of presumably 
reasonable intelligence is what puzzles the ordinary 
man. But the puzzle is not in fact so very difficult 
tosolve. Party leaders commonly derive their informa- 
tion as to the state of feeling in the country from 
reports which reach the Chief Whip through the party 
organisation throughout the country. Such reports 
are naturally and inevitably misleading. The Con- 
servative agent at Hull or Cheltenham, let us say, 
reports the enormous enthusiasm aroused by the 
Trade Unions Bi]. But he writes, of course—though 
correctly enuugh—only of the feelings aroused in the 
Conservative circles with which he is more or less 
exclusively in touch; and if the Bill had abolished 
the Tradc Unions altogether he would have had still 
greater enthusiasm to report. 

Thus are party leaders habitually misled. The 
leaders of the Labour Party have not infrequently been 
misled in exactly the same fashion. They are en- 
couraged by the enthusiasm of their followers and 

forget that it is the non-party votes that decide 
elections. This is not to say, of course, that purely 
party enthusiasm has no value, for it may produce 









a 


many extra squadrons of hard-working canvassery 
But canvassers, indispensable as they are, are neve 
a decisive factor in any but the very closest electoraj 
contests. In the present case it is quite evident that 
Conservative headquarters has been very serio 

misled by its agents throughout the country and that 
though it had scarcely hoped to hold the Bosworth 
seat, it had never anticipated so overwhelming ang 
humiliating a defeat. The Government candidate 
gained less than a quarter of the total votes polled, 

The shock has apparently been effective. There jg 

consternation throughout the Conservative camp; 
and probably the Trade Unions Bill would be withdrawn 
and Arcos invited to return and complete its contracts 
if such steps could be made consonant with the retention 
of any semblance of governmental dignity. But what 
is done cannot now be undone; and the most the 
Conservative Party can hope for is the postponement 
of that evil day on which it will have to invite the 
judgment of the electorate upon its achievements, 
Certainly it is “the stupid party.” The facts of the 
situation were plain enough long ago, have been plain, 
indeed, for those who had eyes to see, ever since the 
North Hammersmith by-election twelve months ago, 
It was that election and not the Bosworth election 
that was the crucial indication of what the electorate 
would do if it got the chance. And that election, 
be it remembered, followed almost immediately after 
the General Strike, by its handling of which the Govern- 
ment believed that it had enormously strengthened its 
position throughout the country. In fact it had 
signed its own death warrant. It mistook the applause 
of a few Whiggish Liberals and the hesitations of a 
few overawed Labour leaders for the vor populi ; and 
somehow or other explained away the North Hammer- 
smith result to its own satisfaction. For our own 
part, we must admit that we were in some doubt as 
to the probable political effect of the General Strike 
and the Government’s counter measures, until the 
Hammersmith figures were known. But since then 
we have been in no doubt at all. Never again will a 
true-blue Conservative Government, be in power in this 
country. When Mr. Baldwin leaves No. 10 Downing 
Street next year he will leave it for ever. That, at 
least, is an opinion which we should be prepared to 
back at fifty to one in any unit of currency. 

After all, the existence of a “‘ Conservative ” Govern- 
«uent in the Great Britain of to-day is a palpable 
anomaly. The Conservative Party secured something 
less than 45 per cent. of the votes cast at the last 
General Election and would have to work hard to 
secure 25 per cent. if there were a General Election 
next month. Nevertheless it possesses an overwhelming 
majority in both Houses! The position is obviously 
absurd. Mr. Baldwin got into power by an enormous 
piece of luck which can never occur again. Instead, 
however, of recognising the negative character of his 
“mandate,” and the precariousness of his position, 
he has embarked upon an ultra-Tory programme and 
has even ventured to declare war upon the organised 
working class! That he will soon be sent back to his 
pigs is certain, and he will go back to them with 4 
reputation which no one will envy him—with the 
reputation, that is to say, not only ofnot having 
been up to his job, but of being either a conscious 
or unconscious cheat. He promised to see fair play 
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between the classes ; and instead of that he has acted 
consistently in every case as the most pliant tool that 
the monied middle-class to which he belongs has ever 
during the past hundred years, and after 
hing “ peace and goodwill” has ended by pro- 
moting the class-war in its very crudest form. He may 
be more of a fool than a knave; that, at any rate, is 
certainly the only excuse that can be offered for him. 
Two problems remain. At the next Election the 
Conservatives will, in the natural course of events, 
be annihilated. But it is within their power to avoid 
annihilation. They can repeal the Parliament Act 
and introduce a “ Reform Bill” which will limit the 
franchise as it was limited in 1860. In this suggestion 
there is nothing very extravagant. If in the matter 
of Trade Union law they propose—as they do—to 
put back the clock by a hundred years, why should 
they not in the matter of electoral law put it back 
by a mere seventy years? There would be trouble, 
of course, but with the help of the police and the Army 
they might be able to retain power for some years 
at least. Mussolini might offer them some valuable 
advice in this connection. Such measures would be 
desperate, but this seems to be an age of desperate 
methods, and Sir William Joynson-Hicks, at any rate, 
would not shrink from putting on a black shirt to- 
morrow and learning the angle of the Roman salute. 
All that is nonsense if you will; but it is not, in 
truth and effect, more extravagant nonsense than is 
embodied in certain clauses of the Government’s 
Trade Unions Bill. England cannot be ruled as Mr. 
Baldwin seems to wish to rule it. In fundamentals 
it is the freest country on earth and it will not tolerate 
either class tyranny or class war. It has no more 
liking for a government—like the present—dominated 
by class-conscious Capitalists than it would have for 
a government dominated by class-conscious Com- 
munists. It desires no class-war at all, and that is 
why inevitably it will consign Mr. Baldwin and Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks to limbo at the very earliest 
opportunity it is offered of expressing its opinion. 
The Conservative Party has shown itself to be not 
a national party at all, but merely a class party, and 
as such it has no hope of retaining the confidence of 
the nation—just as the Labour Party cannot hope to 
gain the full confidence of the nation until it has shed 
its class prejudices and its too definite class affiliations. 
But—and this is the second problem—what is to 
happen next? Certain very eminent Conservati~-- 
writers, reacting a little too violently perhaps to the 
severe lesson of the second battle of Bosworth, have 
gone so far as to envisage the possibility of an actual 
Liberal majority after the next General Election. We 
have always—and rather solitarily—sought to expose 
the absurdity of the notion that the Liberal Party 
is dead, or is even likely to be killed in the foreseeable 
future ; but we certainly cannot envisage the possibility 
of its gaining an actual majority in the House of 
Commons. That really is not possible, even less than 
it is possible for the Labour Party. What is now not 
merely probable but certain is that»in the next 
Parliament—to be elected in 1928 or early 1929— 
there will be a large anti-Conservative majority. 
What is to be done with that majority is a question 
with which Liberal and Labour leaders alike ought 
now to be seriously and practically concerned. That 
problem in truth is the main and most obvious outcome 
of the second Battle of Bosworth. 


THE BALKANS AGAIN 


HE latest alarm in the Balkans has given the 
Chancelleries of Europe a jumpy Whitsuntide. 
A fortnight ago the optimists assured us that the 
storm which had been rumbling between Belgrade and 
Rome was’ in a fair way to pass off quietly. But the 
incident of last week-end, with the sudden rupture of 
Jugoslav-Albanian relations, brought the glass down with 
a run. French opinion rallied, as was natural, to the 
Jugoslav side, and there were suggestions that Albania 
was being put up to naughtiness by someone across the 
Adriatic, and even that Great Britain was not as blameless 
in this matter as she ought to have been. The Italian 
Government lay low and said nothing; but the Fascist 
Press said enough to add to the general suspicion and 
anxiety. The position, indeed, looked so serious that the 
British and French Foreign Offices were moved to do 
the only thing that could be done in such an emergency, 
namely, to concert measures for isolating this dispute 
and preventing international complications. There seems, 
as we write, a very good chance of success. But that 
will not clear up the trouble in the Balkans; the larger 
problem that Signor Mussolini has set will still remain 
to be solved. 

The particular quarrel in question is in itself a trifle 
—indeed, an absurd trifle. A certain M. Juraskovitch, a 
dragoman in the Jugoslav Legation at Tirana, was accused 
of espionage by the Albanian Government, and arrested 
and put into prison. The Albanians assert that Juras- 
kovitch is an Albanian citizen, the Jugoslavs that he is 
a Montenegrin; and M. Sakovitch, the Jugoslav Chargé 
d’Affaires, demanded his immediate release and satis- 
faction for “ this brutal act.’”” The demand was couched 
in language offensive to the Albanian Government, which 
protested that it was willing to set the man free if it were 
asked properly. The Jugoslav Foreign Minister, however, 
declared that the offensive language was not a private 
ebullition of M. Sakovitch’s, but his own, and M. Sakovitch 
promptly applied for his visas, packed his bag and went 
home. The Albanian Government expressed its regret 
at this “demonstration of intransigence,” reiterated its 
own innocence, and sent its version of the affair to the 
League of Nations. Such is the outline of the story. 
There are, of course, several doubtful points to be cleared 
up before it is possible to pass judgment on the rights and 
wrongs of the case. There is uncertainty about Juras- 
kovitch’s nationality ; and there is the further question 
—a nice legal problem—whether, even if he is an Albanian 
subject, he is entitled, in the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, to diplomatic immunity. There are still larger 
uncertainties about the actions and the motives of the two 
Governments. Did the Jugoslavs merely lose their tempers 
and their heads, or were they deliberately trying to provoke 
a crisis, as some of the Italian newspapers suggest ? Was 
Albania’s “‘ impudence” based, as Belgrade thinks, on 
Italian support and the treaty of Tirana? These are 
questions to which the true answers may—or may not— 
be found presently. But the business of these who want 
peace is, first, to nip this silly dispute in the bud, and 
then, with the least possible delay, to get at .the chief 
source of the mischief, which is the ambitiog and the 
arrogance of Fascist Italy. 

It may be the fact—and we think it is—that Italy is 
not directly responsible for the rupture between Albania 
and Jugoslavia. If Signor Mussolini wants to come to 
grips with Belgrade, he can find a better way of doing it 
than forcing a quarrel over a spy. And, moreover, we do 
not suppose that he does want, at this moment, to come 
to grips with Belgrade. He is far more likely to achieve 
his aims by biding his time and presenting an innocent 
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and pacific front to his friends and his adversaries in 
Europe. But of his indirect responsibility there can be 
no doubt. We can only smile when we are told by the 
Fascist Press that the Duce is so absorbed in problems 
of domestic reconstruction that he can spare no thought 
for schemes of expansion abroad! His eyes are all over 
the world, and his fingers are in many people’s pies. He 
has meddled in the politics of one State after another 
in Central and Southern Europe, and he has deliberately 
concentrated on Albania. Albania has a double import- 
ance to Italian nationalism. It is in itself a valuable 
field of exploitation, and it is a vantage ground in the 
contest with Jugoslavia. The Treaty of Tirana establishes 
what is in all but name an Italian protectorate over Albania. 
It may have looked harmless, when it first appeared, as 
a pact of friendship between two sovereign States. But 
Mussolini himself has revealed its true character. Albania 
is intended to have about as much effective sovereignty 
as the Queen of the May; Albania is to be no more inde- 
pendent of Italy than Egypt is independent of Great 
Britain. It might be argued, no doubt, that Albania 
will do very well under the egis of Italy—very much 
better, indeed, than if she stood alone. But this is to 
ignore the facts of the situation. In the present state of 
Europe in general, and of the Balkans in particular, 
Albanian independence is an essential guarantee of peace. 
In a sane and properly organised world such a thing as a 
** buffer State’ would be an absurdity; in a world of 
lunatic nationalism and chauvinism it may be a necessity. 
If either of its powerful neighbours is allowed to absorb 
—or effectively control—this strip of country, there will 
be the devil to pay. For Italy and Jugoslavia love one 
another like cat and dog. 

It is useless to blink these facts, and we do not suggest 
that Mussolini, for his part, has blinked them. He has 
faced them and framed a policy to suit them—a policy 
which is a very pretty mixture of astuteness and audacity 
and hypocrisy. He jumps the claim in Albania, assuring 
us that this is not from any selfish motive, but in order 
to protect poor little Albania from any disturbance of her 
peace—or alternatively, that Albania is a European Power 
delighting to do special honour to her sister Italy. This 
will not deceive Jugoslavia, of course ; but Jugoslavia can 
be bullied and perhaps frightened into acceptance of the 
fait accompli. Some additional insurance can be also 
effected against trouble from that quarter by a little 
diplomacy in other Balkan States—with whom, inci- 
dentally, Jugoslavia through her own fault is none too 
popular. Roumania, for example, is an ally of Jugoslavia 
in the Little Entente ; but some judicious assistance from 
Rome will show the Roumanians which side their bread is 
buttered. The League of Nations might be supposed to 
present some difficulty, but Mussolini has defied Geneva 
before, and he is not disturbed by the busybodies who 
protest that the Treaty of Tirana is a contravention 
of the Covenant. He reminds us that several years ago 
the Governments of the Allied Powers recommended 
that Albania should be put in the charge of Italy. 
And when we reply that this is not quite a correct account 
of what the Allied Governments said, he merely shrugs 
his shoulders. He will not, in any case, have League 
interference, and his friend Sir Austen Chamberlain supports 
him on that point. What he will do is to come to a friendly 
settlement by direct discussion with Jugoslavia—the only 
subject barred from the discussion being the Treaty of 
Tirana! In short, quite a jolly Hamlet without the 
Prince of Denmark. 

This policy of aggressive defiance on the part of Italy 
is a positive danger to the whole of Europe, and the other 
Powers show an extraordinary lack of spunk and of sense 
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in letting it go on. One serious difficulty, as we are we 
aware, lies in the attitude of the British Governmey, 
The whole Continent believes that effective oppositig, 
to Italy is paralysed by the support we give her, The 
Continent, no doubt, exaggerates the extent of that support; 
there is no evidence that Sir Austen Chamberlain has any 
complicity in Mussolini’s designs in the Balkans, and hy» 
has given assurances which have, at any rate, allayed 
the worst fears of Belgrade. But the charge that Sj 
Austen Chamberlain is open to is that he is too complaisant, 
To be on friendly terms with Italy is legitimate and laud. 
able; but a friend should know when and how tp 
remonstrate and warn. What sort of remonstrances or 
warnings has Rome had from London in the last month 
or two? Singularly mild ones, we fancy, to judge by the 
results. Sir Austen Chamberlain’s réle seems to be, in 
fact, to keep the Italian dog from barking, but not to get 
him off the bone he is sitting on. It is a feeble and 
futile réle; for the bone’s the thing, and its ownership 
has got to be fairly settled, if there is to be peace. We do 
not believe there will be any settlement possible except 
through Geneva. And we refuse to believe that the 
League of Nations is so weak that it dare not risk offending 
Signor Mussolini. It is far more likely to reveal its strength 
by accepting the risk, and insisting on taking cognisance 
of the Albanian problem. Mussolini has never yet had his 
bluff called. 


A NEW YORK MURDER 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. |] 


INCE the middle of May two persons on Long Island 
S have been lying under sentence of death for 
murder, after a sensational trial which provided 
day-to-day excitement for the American public over a 
period of nearly two months. They are Mrs. Ruth Snyder, 
widow of the art editor of a magazine concerned with motor- 
boating, and Henry Judd Gray, a salesman, travelling, as 
they say, in corsets. Snyder was killed by the woman and 
her lover, with almost inconceivable callousness, at his home 
in Queen’s Village, a pleasant new suburb beyond the 
outskirts of the vast residential desert of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
The crime and its sequele are typical, in an extraordinary 
degree, of contemporary America. It should therefore be 
worth while to summarise the affair, and to indicate some- 
thing of its significance as a social symptom. 

The trial brought out nothing against the victim, Snyder, 
except that, like the average husband of the New York stage, 
he was a dull man married to a blonde, who suffered from 
Queen Guinevere’s complaint of wanting “‘ warmth and 
colour.”” The couple had one child, a little girl of nine. 
They lived in a suburban house of the kind that fulfils 
all the demands of the up-to-date American housewife. 
For some two years Ruth Snyder had carried on with Gray. 
Together they visited New York hotels and night-clubs, 
and he took her on motor trips, sometimes for long distances. 
From the beginning of their acquaintance she poured out 
to him her domestic troubles, made him believe that her 
husband was threatening her life, and in due time broached 
the question of doing away with him. Snyder's life was 
heavily insured, and his wife seems to have believed that 
if he came to a violent end the company would pay double 
the amount of the regular policy—that is $100,000. The 
money basis of the intrigue was obscure throughout, for 
the guilty pair spent freely, although Gray, a married mat 
who did not neglect his family, was earning on an average 
only $5,500 a year—the equivalent, let us say, of about 
£600 in England. Mrs. Snyder stated that at her first 
meeting with Gray they talked of corsets. (Since that was 
his line, why not? She knew her Babbitt.) At the second 
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he presented her with a corset (on the witness-stand she 
admitted that she thought it was improper !) ; at the third 
their illicit intimacy began. Husband and lover never 
met, nor does it appear that Snyder’s suspicions were 
aroused. Mrs. Snyder was fertile in schemes of murder. 
Several times she tried to do the killing alone, but without 
success. At her instigation Gray laid in a set of cinema 
properties, complete according to the standards of Holly- 
wood—a window-sash weight, a piece of picture wire for 
strangling, cotton waste for plugging, a bottle of chloro- 
form. In the small hours of a day in March the deed was 
done. The woman plied her husband with whiskey, and 
he fell asleep lying “on his good ear.” Gray described 
himself as having drunk an astonishing quantity of whiskey 
(the two were always drinking, or, as Mrs. Snyder put it in 
her love-letters, getting ‘‘ good and plastered’’). He 
was called in from an adjoining room ; the sash-weight was 
brought into play, the wire was tied round the victim’s 
neck, and the chloroform poured on the pillow. There- 
after the murderers sat together downstairs, for how long 
neither of them could tell. Then they resolved to adopt 
the too-familiar device of inventing a burglary-murder. 
They overturned the whole house, with the exception of the 
room occupied by the sleeping child. They left a sheet of 
an Italian newspaper lying about, having learned from the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case and many another how easily in the 
United States criminal suspicion can be attached to an 
Italian. Gray changed his blood-stained shirt, told his 
partner in guilt that he was through with her and with 
everything, made his way over to New York City by "bus 
and taxicab. and took a train for leona six hours inland, 
where he had arranged an elaborate alibi. His tracks, 
he supposed, had been thoroughly covered up. But it 
was not so. Early-morning wayfarers at different points 
marked his unnatural manner, and reported it ; and he made 
one curious little blunder, which might have been impossible 
in the circumstances to any other citizen of the United 
States. At the end of a taxicab journey registering $3.50 
he gave the chauffeur a five-cent tip. The New York cab- 
driver does not exist who would not remember for life the 
face of any man who tried that on. Gray was caught. 
Confessions from both murderers were immediately 
obtained by the customary police plan of informing one 
that the other had told. Gray’s confession was the avowal 
of a miserable male dominated by the woman. He laid the 
blame on her. Mrs. Snyder’s confession, with its cold- 
blooded statement in detail of her side of the tragedy, was 
a document to which one could hardly find a parallel. The 
jury took the view that she was lying all along—in her first 
story to the police, in her confession, and in her testimony 
under examination. The man’s confession was obviously 
closer to the facts, and it was followed up by a long narrative 
from the witness-stand which the court accepted as the 
essential truth. During hour after hour, for two or three 
days, the little corset-salesman, as the reporters called him, 
told his story, in the utmost particularity, with simplicity 
and directness. The scene would have been unimaginable 
= England: counsel addressing the prisoner politely as 
Mr. Gray,” and Gray giving his answers in a quiet and 
friendly tone such as he doubtless used to his best clients 
on the road. Mrs. Snyder’s counsel told him brutally to 
drop the “ Mister.” Gray asserted that he had struck the 
first blows, and that the finishing stroke had been delivered 
by the woman. Neither on this nor on any other material 
point could he be shaken. It was remarked that during the 
early stages of the trial Mrs. Snyder was defiant and 
assured. She naturally relied upon the notorious senti- 
mentality of American juries towards a woman prisoner. 
er his merciless grilling, however, as to the fatal result of 
which he could have no doubt, Gray held up his head, while 
partner was plunged into the depths. The jury de- 


liberated for less than two hours. They found both guilty 

of murder in the first degree—or, as one of the grosser 

—— ”” papers put it, the end decreed was “ Chair for 
wo.” 

So much for the murder story and the trial. Let us now 
turn to the conduct of the case in court and the methods 
of the Press. Comment upon the English criminal courts 
is frequently to be met with in American papers. It is inva- 
riably complimentary, for Americans emphatically admire 
the swiftness and relative quiet of our procedure. In the 
Snyder case there was one person, and one only, who could 
be said to approach the English attitude—Judge Scudder. 
He did not scold or show off, and he never raised his voice. 
Everything else in the trial was indescribably remote from 
English practice and what is supposed to be the Anglo- 
Saxon temper. The affair began with a prolonged farce 
connected with the empanelling of the jury. In order to 
secure the twelve men it was found necessary to have a tale 
of more than 400 citizens. By the end of the second day, 
out of 86 called, one man only had been chosen. The 
business of challenging, with Mrs. Snyder eagerly prompting 
and deciding, became a monotonous absurdity. The tales- 
men were asked whether they knew anything about the case, 
whether they had formed an opinion, believed in the capital 
penalty, thought that a woman should receive the same 
punishment as a man, and so on. One aspirant was dis- 
qualified because he had at some time attended a public 
dinner at which one of the defence counsel had made a 
speech. As the days passed the Press and the crowd in 
court treated this jury ritual as a bad joke. Counsel, of 
course, seized every opportunity during the hearing for 
melodrama, and the New York papers lent their most 
efficient aid. 

They commissioned almost every high-priced descriptive 
writer who could be secured. The Hearst Press engaged 
the most notorious of vice-crusading fundamentalist 
preachers—Dr. J. R. Straton. Other journals employed 
novelists, dramatists, or popular psychologists. The ‘‘ sob 
sisters ’’ of the evening papers were all out. They let them- 
selves go on Ruth Snyder’s looks and ways—her blonde 
hair, her dress, her tears, her alleged charm, her preferences 
in jurymen. One of them made play with such marvellous 
discoveries as that her favourite novel was Vanity Fair, 
and that the three highest names in her pantheon were 
Jesus Christ, Lincoln, and Emerson. The evening journals 
and the incredible tabloids (daily picture papers) told 
everything many times over. It was a quite usual occur- 
rence for the same scene on any day in court to be written 
up by four or five excited “feature” artists. In the 
United States, moreover, there is virtually no such thing 
as contempt of court. The judge may forbid the camera, 
but the tabloids go as they please, and fake photographs 
without the smallest scruple. The reporter gives his per- 
sonal opinion as he moves along; the “ columnist *’ may 
pick out anything for jest or comment ; the editorial writer 
is at liberty to discuss any aspect of the case at any stage. 
No judge will rebuke him; no counsel will apply for an 
injunction. The amount of space allotted to the Snyder 
case from day to day, not only in the Hearst and other 
avowedly sensational organs, but everywhere, was a 
revelation of the public taste and the thoroughness with 
which it is catered to. It was no uncommon thing for a 
daily paper to carry the verbatim report over two or three 
pages of small type, and, as a matter of journalistic record, 
it is interesting to note that the sober New York Times 
devoted to the proceedings of this case more pages than 
any one of its rivals was able to spare. 

Nor, apparently, can any bounds be set in America to 
the enterprises of counsel. The accused were questioned 
about everything: their early years, family concerns, their 
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personal affections, business, places of residence, church 
affiliations, what not. In certain matters Judge Scudder 
was rigorous in his rulings, but he was clearly unable to 
restrict the flights of grotesque rhetoric and the manufacture 
of tragic farce. It is important, again, to observe that in 
summing up the bench is not allowed to review or analyse 
the evidence or to direct the jury in the matter of relevant 
facts. The judge’s task is limited strictly to an exposition 
of the points of law involved. It would be true to say that 
in the Snyder case judgment was passed long before the close 
of the trial, by the Press and the audience in court. Here, 
at any rate, was no tenderness for the woman murderer. 
The “ sob sisters ” did their worst. The tabloids called her 
Ruth. But from the day on which her confession was read 
the crowd hated her with a fierce hatred, and unanimously 
rejoiced in her doom. 


PATIENCE 


p HERE is no such thing as genius,”’ said a man of 
genius the other day ; “‘ there is only patience.” 
His own genius is scientific, and, perhaps, it is 
in science that the importance of patience is most obvious. 
It is possible to imagine a poet who was born inspired, 
but it is difficult to imagine a chemist’s springing full- 
armed from the head of Jove. The method of science is 
the method of experiment, in which everything must be 
attempted and nothing accepted till it is proved, and a 
whole life may be well spent in the discovery of the exist- 
ence of a star that nobody can see. The great men of 
science have been great guessers, but their guesses would 
have been mere playthings for novelists if they had not 
had the patience to put them to the test and to prove 
them true. I do not know the lives of men of science as 
well as I ought, but I have never read of one who was 
not supremely endowed with the gift of patience. There 
was one of them—I think he either invented or improved 
the microscope—who became so intent on his work that, 
while he was engaged on it, his wife used to come at meal- 
times and feed him out of a spoon. How many men in 
London are there who do not every day gradually lose 
interest in their work as the hour for lunch approaches ? 
All the great leaders of business warn the young men 
against this impatience for food that is almost certain 
to be badly cooked, but none the less with ninety-nine out 
of a hundred appetite prevails, and men march out to 
their meals as punctually as though they were conscripts 
acting under army discipline. 

Not in this fashion did Fabre make his discoveries 
about the insects, or Sir James Mackenzie his discoveries 
about the working capacity of the human heart. Mackenzie, 
I fancy, was naturally an impatient man, but who could 
have shown finer and more deliberate patience than he 
as he made records of case after case year after year in 
order to collect sufficient evidence to show that heart- 
disease in the ordinary sense of the word was no bar to a 
happy and active life? As for Fabre, I do not know 
whether he was chiefly artist or man of science: I think 
I have read somewhere that he made mistakes about 
butterflies. But, even if his science was shaky, he will 
survive as a man of letters. And his contribution to 
letters is chiefly a contribution of patience. Only a man 
with the genius of patience could have made Fabre’s 
experiments with those dreary and unoriginal beasts, the 
procession caterpillars. Most of us, when we see a cater- 
pillar, are keenly interested for a few seconds and no 
more. His green hue may please us, or we may be 
astonished by the hairy monstrosity of his shape, or, if 
he is a looper, may admire the loop made by his body 
as he progresses along a branch. But beyond speculating 
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as to what butterfly or insect he will turn into we have 
no further interest in him. We should regard him as 
most boring of companions for even a month, and a» 
impatient of the slow processes of nature that take » 
long to convert a worm into a Red Admiral. Fabre, » 
the other hand, was so interested in the caterpillar jtsey 
that he was as patient of its company as Boswell of th 
company of Dr. Johnson. He recognised the limitation 
of the caterpillar, but, in a match of patience, no caterpillar 
could outstay him. If the caterpillar could dawdle, » 
could he. And, in the result, he for the first time jy 
history made a procession of caterpillars as real to oy 
imaginations as the race of Chinamen. 

It is less easy to prove that genius is only a form of 
patience when we come to pure literature—literature that 
does not set out to give us information as its chief object, 
That the historian and the naturalist must be signally 
patient men is obvious. It would have been impossible 
to write either The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empin 
or The Natural History of Selborne in a hurry or even 
without years of waiting as a preliminary. But in imagine. 
tive literature the place of patience is less manifest. The 
authors who have been most patient in the manner of the 
men of science—who have experimented with phrase 
and waited hour after hour for the perfect word—have not 
been the greatest authors. Flaubert and Stevenson are 
not of the stature of Dickens and Shakespeare. Their 
particularity in words seems in the end a mark of some- 
thing less than supreme greatness. Even so, I think, 
this only means that their patience in the choice of words 
was patience, not of the first order, but of the second. 
The great artist always thinks more of what he is saying 
than of the way in which he says it. He knows instine- 
tively that, if he has the vision, it will set the meanest 
words ablaze. The translators of the Bible would not 
have written such noble English if they had thought more 
about their English. A translator who thinks about his 
own style will be tempted to betray the style of his original, 
and to prefer ornament to exactness. That even the 
translators of the Bible give us ornament instead of exactness 
on occasion is asserted by those who know, but this, I 
believe, was due to ignorance, not to a fastidious desire 
to write good prose. Not that the patient determination to 
write good prose is a thing to be condemned. It is the 
second-best thing in literature, and, because they possessed 
it, Flaubert and Stevenson are among the lesser immortals. 
But the patience of the imagination is something more 
than patience with words, and of itself it creates the perfect 
words that the patient stylists toil after in vain. It is 
a kind of patience of experience—experience of human 
life, such as we find in Shakespeare, or of nature in all 
her shows and significance, such as we find in Wordsworth. 
A man impatient of the disordered spectacle of human 
life could never have created Falstaff or Hamlet. And 
without a wise passiveness Wordsworth could have written 
neither “* Daffodils ’ nor the “ Ode.” 

I sometimes think that even the respect we pay to long 
works in literature is a respect paid to patience—a recog: 
nition that patience is the better part of genius. We 
know for a fact that most authors are remembered fot 
short pieces, and that a lyric has a better chance of immor- 
tality than an epic. We probably read Milton’s sonnets 
and L’Allegro far oftener than we read Paradise Los, 
but, had he not written Paradise Lost, Milton would net 
seem to be among the giants. Not one in a hundred of 
those who read and re-read Wordsworth’s lyrics eve 
gets through The Excursion or even The Prelude, yet the 
little-read Excursion and Prelude have done more 
establish Wordsworth as the greatest poet of the nineteenth 
century than the universally read “ We are Seven.” We 
cannot help paying our tribute to bulk in literary achieve 
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ment. If Gray had written an epic that nobody read 
except professors of literature, he would occupy a higher 

among the English poets. And, it may be, rightly 
so. Possibly, there is some defect of genius in a writer 
who never has the patience to essay a long flight. It is 
true that it would be better to have written four lines of 
Gray than to have written the whole of Philip Bailey’s 
Festus, and the examples of Horace and of Robert Burns 
make it clear that it is in short flights that some poets 
express their genius most fully ; but we respect continuity 
of effort and inspiration. We feel—and it may be a moral 
rather than an esthetic feeling—that there is some prize 
in Homer and Dante that is beyond the reach of a Horace 
oraBurns. Not that length of itself is evidence of patience. 
There may be more patience compressed, for instance, 
into a short novel than stretched out into a long one. 
Elongation is nowadays as often as not merely a sign of 
incapacity to leave out inessentials. But the great book 
that has the substance as well as the size of a great book 
is one of the wonders of the world like St. Peter’s. 

There are other arguments for patience, however, besides 
the moral, the utilitarian and the artistic. Everything 
counsels patience—even the desire of happiness. Patience 
is the mark of the wise Epicurean as well as of the wise 
stoic. We live to-day in an impatient world, in which 
everybody who is in one place is impatient to be off to 
another, and I doubt if we are growing happier as a result. 
We cover a hundred miles impatiently in a motor-car, 
when we could see more of the world by patiently walking 
a mile on foot. Nowhere more than in the country is it 
true that everything comes to him who waits. I speak 
as one of the impatient. How often have I tramped mile 
after mile in the hope that the next mile would reveal 
something better than the mile I was traversing! I have 
nothing against walking as a means of locomotion or even 
as a pleasure in itself to be enjoyed for its own sake. But 
in the country you are more likely to see the world as 
you lean over a gate than as you hurry up hill and down 
dale at four miles an hour or more. The goldfinches will 
dine in the grass within a few yards of you, and the wagtails 
will steady themselves with their ridiculous tails as they 
pick up a living among the heads of the horses, dancing 
round the horses’ heads as though where the horses were 
grazing there must be the best food. A rat will come 
out of the hedge, and, sitting on an old iron pipe with 
its hands in the air like a squirrel, will gaze at you with 
its far from malicious eye. If you stand perfectly still, 
it will jump over the grass towards you with humped back 
and, reaching your shoe, will sniff it curiously. I cannot 
tell what happens after that, for I withdrew my foot, in 
case the rat should take a notion to run up my trouser-leg, 
and it was off into the hedge again. And then there was 
the linnet that came to bathe in the stream and sang 
little fragments of song as it threw the water over its 
shoulders, And there was the tiger moth on the nettle, 
beautiful in brown and yellow when at rest, and with its 
underparts gorgeous as a Chinese lantern when it flew. 
And there was the other moth, a huge brown creature, 
just escaped from the chrysalis, and still a worm, dragging 
its obscene body across the road with only the ragged 
beginnings of wings. When it was placed on a blade of 
gtass, its wings grew as one watched, and one was present 
at a miracle of creation; and, as the body seemed to 
contract and the wings to lengthen, a monstrosity was 
turned into loveliness. What more I should have seen, 
if had remained in the neighbourhood of the gate, I shall 
never know. Impatience overcame me, and I was tired 
of the moth long before the moth was tired of growing. 
I should have respected myself more, however, if I had had 

patience to remain till he flew away, even if it involved 


an all-night vigil. And I should probably have been very 
much happier, a * 


NO MORE INFANTRY 


ISTORY is now in the making. Let us go back 
rather less than twelve years and observe the 
course of events and the goal which they are now 

reaching. In these columns I then* wrote thus: 

Sophocles noted the paradox that armourless man is, 
nevertheless, ‘“‘ the mightiest of things . . . he conquers by 
his devices the tenant of the fields.” Shakespeare makes 
King Lear marvel likewise, ‘‘ Thou art the thing itself: 
unaccommodated man is no more but such a poor, bare, 
forked animal as thou art.” Pascal has the same idea: 
“ L’homme n’est qu'un roseau, le plus faible de la nature, 
mais c’est un roseau pensant.” And in his Autobiography 
Spencer tells us how he and Huxley, sitting on the cliff at 
St. Andrews, and watching some boys bathing, ‘* marvelled 
over the fact, seeming especially strange when they are no 
longer disguised by clothes, that human beings should domin- 
ate over all other creatures and play the wonderful part they 
do on the earth.” 

Indeed, man is not only without armour against either 
living enemies or cold ; he is also without weapons of attack. 
His teeth are practically worthless in this respect, not only 
on account of their small size, but also because his chin, a 
unique possession, and the shape of his jaws, make them 
singularly unfit for catching or grasping. For claws he has 
merely nails, capable only of the feeblest scratching ; he can 
discharge no poisons from his mouth, he cannot envelop 
himself in darkness in order to hide himself; his speediest 
and most enduring runner is a breathless laggard. And, 
lastly, he is at first almost bereft of instinct, has to be burnt 
in order to dread the fire, and cannot find his own way to the 
breast. His sole instrument of dominance is his mind in all 
its attributes. 

The article went on to argue that, if our infantry were to 
survive, we must supply them with steel helmets, already 
used by Germans and French—and a series of suggestions 
were made for the production of a helmet much superior to 
those. Attention was drawn to my suggestions in the 
House of Commons, and they were actually embodied there- 
after by the Ministry of Munitions in what we came to call 
the “tin hat.” It was vastly superior to any other and 
was adopted unchanged by the Americans, after very 
careful and thorough comparison, when they came into the 
war in 1917. It is hardly necessary to state that, of course, 
the helmet saved many scores of thousands of lives. 

Despite every effort, I could get no farther in the protec- 
tion of the body than the tentative provision of shields and 
silk-layered necklets for bombers, which I showed at one 
of my Royal Institution lectures in 1917 and at the Royal 
Institute of Public Health later in that year. Sir Alfred 
Keogh, with his humane instincts and belief in science, 
enabled me to interview, at the War Office, later in 1917, 
Sir William Furse, the member of the Army Council who 
was responsible for any such matter, and in 1918, thanks 
again to Sir Alfred Keogh, I placed all the data and my 
collected models and examples before a Committee, at the 
Royal Society of Medicine, whose duty it was to advise 
the War Office on such matters as gas masks, etc, No dirty 
monetary questions were involved. I wanted nothing ; 
and the work I wished had been done by the Munitions 
Inventions Department of the Ministry of Munitions. 
But nothing came of it. Never in my life have I spent so 
much thought and labour and time so fruitlessly. 

But the fundamental and obvious truth, that steel is 
harder than flesh and bone, which had caused me to try to 
devise means for saving the soldier’s life, and which had 
been applied with effect when we capped his cranium with 
manganese steel—this truth remained; and at last, after 
hundreds of thousands of lives had been sacrificed, the 
principle for which I had urged recognition, that we must 
armour our men, using our brains, as Nature decrees for 
her paragon, in order to devise compensations for the 





* “ Armoured Men,” Tue New Sraresman, Nov. 27th, 1915. 
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feebleness of his body—this principle was adopted in a piece 
of armour which protected the head and the heart and all 
else, enclosing the soldier completely. This, of course, 
was the tank—but for which, for all we know, there might 
be stalemate on the Western Front even at this hour. 

In the War, as we all recognise now, one weapon alone 
was more useless than cavalry, and that was the cavalry 
general’s “ mind.” The truth is out about the cavalry 
charge; and about the men in command, personally safe, 
thereafter loaded with honours and money, whose un- 
teachable arrogance and stupidity sent hecatombs of 
brave and devoted boys to their death. In no future war 
will anyone take the slightest notice of cavalry or of the 
absence of mind in its command, that proved so murderous 
a decade ago. We shall gratefully and wonderingly and 
humbly use the biochemical powers of the blood of the 
horse in order to provide us with material for protecting 
our men against typhoid fever and its congeners; but the 
futility and cruelty of the cavalry charge, to man and 
beast, are ended. 

And, clearly, since flesh and bone remain softer than 
steel, the infantry attack and the functions of infantry are 
ended also. No need to say anything here about the 
parallel argument derived from poison gases and what they 
mean. The argument, based upon the course of organic 
evolution and the conditions of man’s survival and posses- 
sion of his globe, the argument of long years ago with which 
this present article is prefaced, leads to the blessed con- 
clusion that, whether or not there are to be more wars, 
at any rate there will be no more infantry. What will 
happen to civilian populations is another question; but 
at least we have passed for ever the age of cannon-fodder. 
We remember August, 1914, and the following months ; 
the columns of young men, Kitchener’s Army, willing and 
eager, marching anyhow in civilian clothes, marching to 
their deaths, whilst German hosts were being gathered to 
march to death likewise. We lost our friends, we lost 
many picked men for lack of whom to-day our national life 
is feebler, less brave, less devoted. Then went the con- 
scripts, many somewhat older men, and all alike, unpro- 
tected but for the helmet—when at last that was adopted 
—were slaughtered in multitudes to demonstrate that 
machine-gun bullets are harder than the human body. 
Machine guns still exist and the body is no harder. In any 
future war machine guns would be more important than 
ever, if it were attempted to use infantry against them, as 
our brave men were used in 1914 and 1915, unarmoured, 
and themselves equipped with two machine guns per 
battalion, by the miserable and damnable folly of the War 
Office at that date. No, indeed; there will be no more 
infantry. All over Europe, and in our own country, 
fabulous waste of men and money proceeds, preparing, 
against some future war, battalions of human bodies and 
discipline and courage which must be proved utterly futile 
within the first week of fighting. 

As for civilians I know not, but I am very sure that the 
making and mutual murdering of vast armies of young 
men in the last war was the end of that. In the sense of 
the words as used hitherto, it was indeed the last war— 
not because it succeeded as “ the war to end war,” nor yet 
because the League of Nations is irresistible; but because 
the advance of science, and the unchanged softness of the 
human body, have rendered impossible henceforth the age- 
long method by which the wicked elderly men of their day 
have sought to impose their will on each other by marshalling 
young men to murder each other. The wicked elderly men 
will still be found in all countries, and may still ‘sit plot- 
ting,” as Carlyle said, “ playing their high chess—game, 
whereof the pawns are Men,” but the pawns will have to be 
used in chemical and engineering factories; they will be far 





ee 


too precious to “ use”’ as cannon-fodder, inevitably d 

in a few hours. It seems to me that nothing so foul ay 
bloody and devilish as the last war can ever happen agai, 
and I thank science for the grounds upon which that hope 
is based. Lens, 


Correspondence 


BOLSHEVIK PROPAGANDA 
To the Editor of TH—E New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In your article entitled “A Stupid Business,” yy 
state ‘ For our part we take the view that such propaganda) 
of no serious consequence.” I have been for several monty 
working in Moscow and cannot share your view of Russia 
propaganda. About the time of the Chamberlain Note, the 
were articles in the Soviet Press on the importance of propagandy 
to Russia, in which it was clearly pointed out that propagany 
work was considered the equivalent of military duty in i 
the long Russian frontiers. There appears to be no doubt thy 
the Russians have in fact used propaganda as a peaceful wy 
weapon and have used it with great success. The moral of th 
Russian people is unquestionably kept at a high level greatly 
by propaganda and the Bolshevik rule thus strengthenei, 
A propaganda which renders it possible for Russia to proted 
her frontiers confidently without any industrial backing such » 
is required to maintain a modern army in action and which i 
addition keeps the moral of the Russians at its present high levd 
in spite of the low standard of living and housing can scarcely 
be called “* of no consequence.” 

Russian propaganda will, I fear, never be met by bayonets 
or Joynson-Hicks’s policemen’s batons. One cannot shoot, 
stab, nor bludgeon an idea. There is perhaps a way in which 
this country could meet and nullify Russian propaganda, viz, 
get our own house in order, bring hope into British hearts instead 
of the prevailing despair, and then start our own training courses 
for propagandists. We could probably then reduce the expendi 
ture we have at present on Army and Navy, pay the cost of 
training the propagandists and be several millions in pocket. 
—yYours, etc., ** BEZPARTEI.” 


[In the sentence which ‘* Bezpartei ’’ quotes we were referring 
only to Bolshevik propaganda in this country—which is —a 
‘“‘of no serious consequence.” We quite agree that Bo 
political propaganda in Asia and especially in China and on th 
north-west frontiers of India is a very serious matter. We agne 
also with the second paragraph of ** Bezpartei’s’’ letter except 
as to the need for spending money on training special props 
gandists. Anti-Communist propaganda in Great Britain may 
safely be left to the highly trained speakers of the political 
Labour Party—not to mention those of the other partie 
In this country Communist ideas during the past few years have 
been not advancing, but quite definitely receding.—Eb. N.S] 


ENGINEERS’ WAGES 


To the Editor of Tae New SrTaTEsMAN. 

Str,—In your issue of May 28th, in an editorial paragraph 
referring to the recent negotiations between the Allied Unio 
in the Engineering Industry and the Engineering and Allied 
Employers’ National Federation, you stated that the Uniom 
put forward a claim to an all-round advance of 20s. 

As a member of the Negotiating Committee I am able to sy 
that this is not correct, as Mr. Brownlie was careful to avoid 
formulating any precise claim on this occasion, and it is fair ® 
infer therefore that the original claim, made more than to 
years ago, was dropped at the outset of the latest negotiatiom. 

Personally, I regret that it was not found possible to arrive 
at a settlement in view of the very reasonable attitude adopted 
by Mr. Brownlie as spokesman for the Unions, but the Negotiat- 
ing Committee stretched their mandate considerably in going ® 
far as to offer 2s. to the time workers. , 

The sympathy which many members of the Negotiating 
Committee, and of the Associations which they rep 
felt for the ease of the Unions, as presented by Mr. Brownlie, 
could not override the economic facts of the state of th 
industry as a whole, and it was generally felt that sufficient tim 
has not been allowed for recovery from the unfortunate stoppag® 
of last year. 

With great respect for your journal, which I have read reg 
larly for many years with pleasure and profit, I do feel that 
you are not inclined to give sufficient consideration in yor 
editorials and articles to the facts on the employers’ side 
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the growth of moderate opinion among them which Mr. 
ie himself, I feel sure, fully appreciates. 

The hard fact remains that, in view of the labour and indus- 
trial conditions generally on the Continent, costs are still far 
too high in the engineering industry in this country, and any 
increase of cost must be prejudicial to the interests of all 

in the industry. There are indications that costs in 

Germany will increase in the near future, but until these mate- 
rialise 1 cannot see how we can go further in this country than 
the offers which Sir Allan Smith made to the Unions on what 
was really @ a rather than an economic basis under 
present itions.—Yours, etc., 

wan BM/RWJH. 

psS.—It must be remembered that men on piece-work or 
other systems of payment by results, who form a large propor- 
tion of the employees in the industry, are on the whole well paid 


already. 


THE SPELLING OF RUSSIAN NAMES 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTEesMan. 


Sm,—Regarding the spelling of Tolstoi and other Russian 
words, it has always seemed to me that the transliteration 
from any foreign language should depend, not on what such 
and such a person says he thinks it ought to be, but on what 
sound (a letter) in English exactly represents the sound in 
the foreign language. 

In the word in question the final letter in Russian is, of 
course, pronounced short “i” (as in piano), and it should 
therefore be written “‘i.’’ If you transliterate it as “ y,”” wrongly 
making the dissyllable “‘ oi’ into the monosyllable “ oy,” the 
ordinary person would pronounce the word to rhyme with 
“boy ”"—which it shouldn’t: so why write it with a “y”? 
(A more rational way, for the benefit of the uneducated,would 
be to write it ** Tolstoee.”’) 

Tolstoi is obviously not a “‘ French spelling” in the sense 
of transliteration ; if it were, it would of course be pronounced 
Tolstwa in France. That is evidently why Tolstoi differentiated 
his signature with a ““y” in Latin script, so as not to be 
pronounced “* Tolstwa”’ by the French. I imagine the latticr 
ought to write it Tolstot—and think I have seen it so written. 
Chekhov should undoubtedly be so written. Why write 
“Teh—” 2? One does not write “church” as “ tchurtch,” 
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and there is no “‘t” in front of the “ch” letter in Russian. 
“Tehekov ” would show that the writer must be quite unac- 
quainted with Russian, for the second consonant of the word 
is a guttural “kh” (as in Scottish “ loch”), not “ k.” 
“Tehehov ” is equally wrong: for there is no “h” sound or 
letter in Russian. (But one must be grateful that none are 
terminated in that impossible—* off” !) 

After all, why worry about hunting up different “‘ authorities,” 
when the (official) Permanent Committee on Geographical 
Names has not only introduced the widely and officially accepted 
“RGS. II” system of transliteration, but has issued a pamphlet 
giving a correct, and practical, transliteration of over fifty foreign 
alphabets (including, of course, Russian)? All these are to 
be obtained at the Royal Geographical Society.—Yours, etc., 

Epwarp GLEICHEN. 

Court in Holmes, 

Forest Row, Sussex. 


[Lord Edward’s letter does not resolve the ordinary English 
writer's difficulty. Is he to accept the transliteration scheme of 
the special committee of the Royal Geographical Society in 
spelling place names and the (different) transliteration scheme 
of the special committee of the British Academy in spelling 
Writers’ names ? If not, then which of the two is to be regarded 
(for all purposes) as the higher authority ?—Ep. N.S.] 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 
To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The position taken up by the Government in the face of 
the extremely grave crisis which has fallen upon the industry of 
‘griculture needs prompt attention. At last week’s meeting of 
the Council of Agriculture Mr. Guinness emphasized the 
Government pledge not to help the industry by any form of 
ona and said that the White Paper, published soon after 

*y took office “ stood as their considered policy ” (and what a 

n policy it seemed even then—when hopes were high of an 
“sricultural revival!) that was all. He seems to think it quite a 
800d performance that the value of agricultural produce,— 


allowing for the change in the value of money—had not declined 
between 1908 and 1925, and he was generally as complacent as 
he might have been had the industry been prosperous, instead 
of in a far worse case than many which the Government have 
protected. 

But this is no time for complacency of utterance and sterility 
of policy. And it was perhaps no wonder that the Council of 
Agriculture, in despair of obtaining from the Government any- 
thing really helpful, passed, by a considerable majority, a reso- 
lution in favour of “ safeguarding’ the industry, well though 
they knew they were crying for the moon. But the industry 
does not need safeguarding; it needs stimulus. Under this 
Government, and perhaps under all, farmers must depend, as 
abroad they have always depended, mainly upon themselves to 
find a remedy for their own evils. But they need conditions under 
which if they are to help themselves that help will be effective. 
And they have no such conditions now. Now, as regards the 
tenant, any improvement in the productivity of his farm is, by 
the ordinary play of supply and demand, translated within half 
a generation on the average into terms of rent. Now, too, the 
tenant has constantly hanging over him the fear that his farm 
will come into the market, and the knowledge that it will almost 
for certain be sold at a price out of all reasonable relation to what 
it will yield, and that the better he does by it the higher the 
price will be. As to the freeholder, he knows that after buying 
his farm his capital is so locked up in paying the purchase price 
or providing the mortgage interest, that he must starve his farm 
in stock and fertilisers and his buildings in repairs. And mean- 
while the landlord, his poverty and not his will consenting, 
becomes steadily less and less able to see the industry through 
such bad times as have now assailed us. 

Such limiting and devitalising factors would in any other 
industry lead straight to lethargy, despair, and surrender of 
effort, and the result would be disaster. Such a disaster is only 
kept at bay in agriculture by the farmers’ pluck even in the face 
of insolvency. But that cannot endure much longer. The 
limiting factors can be and must be removed, so that the farmers’ 
will to self-help may be stimulated into fruitful action, and it 
is high time that the Government should tackle that job itself 
or make way for those who are determined not to control agri- 
culture, but to organise for agriculture the right economic and 
social environment.—yYours, etc., 

Francis D. ACLAND. 

Killerton, Budlake, Exeter. 

June 2nd. 


WAGNER’S POETRY 


To the seditor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN, 

Srr,—If I might make a belated comment on Mr. Turner's 
recent remarks on The Ring considered as poetry, I should like 
to quote Schopenhauer’s reputed statement: “Give your 
friend Wagner my thanks for sending me his Nibelungen ; but 
tell him he should put music on the shelf, as he has more genius 
for poetry.” There is some doubt about the authenticity of 
this dictum, but it is at least certain that Schopenhauer read 
his copy of the poem from cover to cover without knowing 
anything about its music. 

In regard to Wagner's recitations of his poems, Hans von 
Wolzogen’s account of his introduction to Parsifal at one of 
these readings is illuminating. He says in reference to the 
line ** O wunder, wondervoller heiliger Speer”: ** Not even when 
heard in Scarier’s (the Bayreuth singer’s) most powerful tones 
did this invocation of the mysterious symbol affect me as 
strangely as in this reading of the Master's.” 

My feeling is that Mr. Turner has made a mistake in separating 
word-magie from the shapely constructive power which he 
admits Wagner to possess in the broad outline of his poem. 
I think that The Ring would probably exert a powerful 
charm on a German audience if it were produced without a 
note of music.—Yours, etc., A. D. CrRoMMELIN. 

88 Greenfield Gardens, N.W. 2. 

June Ist. 


“ ALRIGHT” 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 
Sim,—May I point out that the word “ alright ” is used by that 
able exponent of the American language, Miss Gertrude Stein ? 


Surely that renders apology unnecessary !—Yours, etc., 
Brian R. Rosearts. 





St. John’s College, Oxford. ise 
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Miscellany 
THE THIRD-CLASS CONCERT 


r | ‘HE Liner had crossed the Equator. Day after 
day she drawled lazily through motionless blue 
seas, encircled by the brave sweeping flight of 

the albatrosses. It was very hot, and on the third class 

deck the passengers gathered in listless groups, playing 
cards, sewing and endeavouring idly to amuse the ubiquitous 
children. 

During the first week of the voyage they had sorted them- 
selves with almost uncanny certitude into clear-cut sections. 
The fine young wives, all affirming that this was the first 
time that they had travelled third class, and that it was 
quite good fun, and that in these days of the new poor it 
was no use pretending to be opulent; the young men 
adventuring to make their fortunes in the new platinum 
mines or on citrus farms; the older couples, uprooting 
themselves too late in life for comfort from a country which 
had no longer room for them; the convivial commercial 
travellers, the troupe of Guitar Girls, bound for South 
African Theatres Limited, the amorphous Irish families, 
the prim school-master, there they were, all keeping them- 
selves to themselves with a spontaneous social adjustment 
peculiar to passengers on a long voyage. And there also 
was the isolated, dark, despised, curious company of sixty 
Jews from Eastern Europe, travelling under the protection 
of their small, dapper, voluble interpreter. 

Some said that they were bound for Portuguese East 
Africa. Others that they were coming to replace the 
Indians expatriated from Natal. Others declared that they 
had no valid papers and that they would be turned back 
at Cape Town. Yet others said that it was a shame that 
the country should grow over-run with pestilential Jews 
who had hardly two tickies to rub together; and reminded 
each other of the celebrated cartoon which showed South 
Africa as a cow, with a Dutchman pulling her tail, an 
Englishman pulling her horns and a Jew milking her. 

The Jews said nothing. They kept very close together on 
the hot congested deck. The women, with shawls over their 
heads, watched their docile, precocious children, calling 
them away from the more boistrous Anglo-Saxons. The 
men in shirt-sleeves, with scarlet handkerchiefs round their 
necks, smoked, spat and played cards with a queer sombre 
vivacity. 

They slept, a steward said, right down near the hold, 
below the rabbit warren of the third-class cabins, and the 
bathrooms which stank of Condy’s Fluid, and the bare 
white dining saloon, which looked, said one of the young 
wives, for all the world like a public lavatory. They wore 
the same clothes day after day, and read no books, at- 
tempted no sports, but only waited, as though their minds 
were heavy with memories of pogroms in Poland and 
famine in Latvia. Like the Dutch Voortrekkers, they 
sought a Promised Land, terrifying and desirable, and with 
the courage of patient humility they set forth into the 
unknown. 

Among them all, a chartered libertine, authoritative, 
indefatigable and amused, went Captain Christopher 
Langley. He had been elected as Sports President by the 
third class passengers, and he flung himself into the labour 
of organising potato races, quoits tournaments, fancy- 
dress balls and singsongs, with that disinterested devotion 
to administrative detail which characterises the British 
colonial civil or military servant. He said that he had 
been “ axed” from the Indian Army, and was joining his 
brother in a motor business in Durban. It was only at the 
end of the voyage that most people realised that the delicate, 
dark haired little woman with the three naughty children 


—— 


was his wife. He himself appeared always unruffled, op, 
fidant and neat, treating with good-humoured superiog 
even the unaccommodating Jews. To the other 

he spoke of them as the “ Squngs.” The name spread, 

Captain Langley was arranging a concert. After mug 
coaxing he had discovered a lady who could sing, only, 
trifle out of tune, “ A Perfect Day,” and “ Yearning,” an 
“God Send you Back to Me.”’ Mr. O'Malley, prompted by 
his fat, jolly wife, could recite “ The Crockery Cart” anj 
“Pat O’Flannigan’s Ball.” Two “ Comics,” a dancer of 
Irish jigs, the Guitar Girls, a young farmer with a deceyt 
baritone who knew no songs but was quite willing to learn, 
and a little girl who played the violin, made up his company, 
He took them down to the hot, beer-scented Lounge, ang 
rehearsed with them indefatigably, thumping on th 
tuneless piano, repeating choruses, chaffing, praising 
questioning. 

The hot evenings died into the windless nights. Captain 
Langley’s preparations went forward slowly. The inter 
preter came to him one evening and asked whether his mea 
might borrow for an hour the guitar belonging to one of th 
Guitar Girls. The Captain hesitated, but the girl, with 
giggling sportsmanship, surrendered her instrument. Th 
interpreter withdrew and the rehearsal continued. 

Upstairs a few first class passengers, who found it to 
hot for dancing and were tired of playing Bridge, lay on the 
Boat Deck watching the stars sway backwards and forwards 
behind the long mast of the ship. Suddenly out of the dark. 
ness a tenor voice, pure, melancholy and exquisite, rose into 
the quiet air. 

The song was in a foreign tongue, but the short, lilting 
verses ended in a refrain which cried with an anguish of 
beauty and of pain, “Sonia! Sonia!” Then three lines of 
reiterated melody, then the swinging rhythm of the climax 
and a final call, “Ohee!” After eight such verses the 
chorus was at last caught up by a deep-voiced choir singing 
in harmony. It was repeated; it rose in wild protest, 
drooped and died again on one long-drawn, sighing note 
which swung out across the water and melted into th 
encircling night. ‘“‘O-hee!” 

“* Jove, what was that ?”’ they asked. But only one rose 
from his chair and ran unostentatiously down the com 
panion, along a labyrinth of passages, through an unlocked 
door, up more steps, and out on to the third class deck. It 
was an exploit not encouraged by the ship’s authorities, 
but the young man was a journalist and skilled in finding 
access to forbidden places. 

Standing in the shadow he saw the packed ranks of the 
third class passengers gathered about an open space on the 
deck. On the edge of the circle of lamplight crouched 4 
small, uncouth man playing a guitar. His head with its 
straggling grey beard dipped over the instrument, as ke 
plucked with clever, careless fingers, stray incoherent notes 
and dropped them into the silence. Beside him stood 4 
slight boy in shirt sleeves who had just been singing. His 
head was thrown back, his cheeks flushed bright pink, his 
lips parted. He began another song. 

This had a racier tune. It seemed to be of a humorous 
quality, for the dark-faced Lithuanians and Poles and 
Latvians broke into spasmodic bursts of shaking laughter, 
and stamped on the floor and clapped their hands, until the 
infection of the song spread to the outer ring of the 
Gentiles, and they too began to rock their heads and beat 
on the deck and clap voraciously for more. 

More followed. The man with the guitar fumbled easily 
until he seemed to find a little monotonous tune, a repetr 
tion of two notes, then three, then two again, fiercely 
accented. “Ta-ra, ta-ra, la-la-la, la-la-la, ta-ra!” The 
music wove a rippling circle of magic over the listening 
crowd. 
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—_—_ 


Then two dark stolid-looking youths separated them- 
from the others and stepped forward into the ring 
of lamp-light. With arms locked they swayed to the 
music, throwing their legs from side to side, and humming, 
“Tg-ra, ta-ra, la-la-la, la-la-la, ta-ra!”” Their eyes were 
heavy with brooding contentment; they breathed deeply ; 
the sweat ran down their flushed faces; they swung their 
legs in clumsy, rhythmical abandon. 

The music quickened. Two girls moved forward, one 
shyly, one boldly, yet with an assured, predestined gravity. 

thrust their arms through those of the young men and 

r the four swayed in a solemn line. There was no 

gaicty in the dance ; their movements might have been 

of a religious ritual, the song an incantation. Closer 

and closer together swung the two girls at the end of the 

line. With a shout from the onlookers, they caught hold 

of each other’s arms and suddenly locked the line into a 

drele. The magic ring was completed. Round and round 

it span, as wilder and wilder the music rose, and louder 
and louder sang the Jewish chorus. 

Isolated, incomprehensible, withdrawn, bound together 
in this invulnerable circle, the young men and maidens 
danced under the swinging lamp. As David might have 
danced before the Ark of the Covenant, with the triumphant 
solemnity of a Chosen People, interlocked in a mysterious 
wion, they stamped their coarsely shod feet, they tossed 
their dark heads backwards and forwards, they danced 
before the wondering Gentiles, on their way to the Promised 
Land. 

Poor, ill-treated, despised, fugitive, with that close inter- 
locked circle of their blood, their history, their religion, they 
made a kinship of suffering, and an exultation of defeat. It 
was the outer ring of Christians which appeared then to 
be isolated and desultory. For all their confident voices, 
the pink jumpers of their pretty wives, the sophisticated 
boasting of the young men, they were a haphazard, es- 
tranged, heterogeneous gathering of wanderers at best. 
They had no secret communion which suddenly drew them 
into a tight, whirling circle, no power of corporate song 
like this that rose and fell over the listening sea. They 
were shut out. They were scattered. 

The young journalist felt a strange, secret triumph. His 
family also, long ago, had been Jews. He felt in his veins 
some thin savour of the vintage which ran so warmly 
through the interlocked bodies of the dancers. Here was 
something worth seeing. Here was something real and 
vivid and glowing. 

“Tl tell the world. 
under his breath. 

Captain Christopher Langley, emerging hot but cheerful 
from his arduous performance in the Lounge, saw the last 
wild gyrations of the spinning circle before it broke, scat- 
tering the dancers into the outstretched arms of their 
tpplauding friends. He recognised the journalist, and 
smiled at him. 

“Come to see the animals perform for a bit ? ” 

j The younger man turned on him in great excitement. 

Say, you. run this entertainments committee right here, 

't you?” 

“T do.” 

“Then why to goodness don’t you give a show and 
invite us poor benighted creatures from the first class to 
come and see? We're fed up to the back teeth with our 
own stuff. You can give us something worth seeing.” 

Fresh from his labours, amused and gratified, Captain 

y sucked meditatively through his fine teeth, smiled, 
and said he'd see what he could do. 

On the boat deck, in the library, in the Bar, the music 
rom, and on the boat deck, the first class passengers 
listened to the tales spread by the young journalist with 


I'll tell the world,” he muttered 


the American accent, who promised such rare sport at the 
Third Class Concert. 

“I tell you, it’s the genuine article. No faked ballet 
stuff imported via Paris. No watered-down Dageliev non- 
sense. Real peasant ritual dancing, hot from the villages 
in Poland and Esthonia and Latvia and God alone knows 
where.” 

The intellectuals thronged round him. They spoke of 
the Chauve Souris and Gogol, and Russian-Jews as they 
appear upon the platform of the Coliseum. The young 
journalist scored a triumph. It was not only that he could 
provide a new sensation for their jaded appetites. He 
felt the power and beauty of the Jewish chorus to be in some 
way a vindication of his inmost self, of the fears which he 
had stifled as a boy, of innumerable humiliations when his 
black hair and long nose had called to the memory of 
acquaintances the resemblance of his profile to that of a 
race which was not 100 per cent. American. He wanted to 
see the Jews impress these lordly English. 

The night of the Third Class Concert arrived. The iron 
gates in the railing which separated first class sheep from 
third class goats swung open. The stewards carried across 
chairs and chairs and more chairs, and the first class pas- 
sengers streamed through. They brought with them a 
whiff of perfume, the satisfying scent of good cigars, a 
glimmer of jewels and a flutter of tulle veils. They took 
their places in the front rows of the great semi-circle before 
the cleared space of deck. The single light hung above the 
piano, and tarpaulins covered the hatches upon which the 
singers were to stand. 

The pretty girls in the pink and blue and white jumpers 
handed round neat printed programmes. By the piano, 
smiling, unflustered, indefatigable, stood Captain Chris- 
topher Langley, much gratified that his labuurs were 
about to be rewarded. 

On the programme the journalist read: 


Piano Solo ** Selections from II Trovatore.” Mr. SPICER 
Song “The Perfect Day.” Mrs. LANGSTAFFE 
Recitation. “The Crockery Cart.” Mr. O'MALLEY. 


Selections on Guitars _ - Tue Four Guitar GIRLs, 
And so on, till “ God Save the King.” 

The Squngs had not even been invited. 
WInrIFRED Ho.tsy. 


THE AVENUE 


HALL we have birds of gaudy hue 
sy singing in our avenue, 
or shall it be a colonnade 
of silence, and the leafy shade 
only at sunset stirred 
by the nightingale’s plaintive crying 
and like a whisper hardly heard 
the night wind sighing ? 


An avenue of poplar trees 

in stately ordered row, 
swaying in the Summer breeze 
languidly to and fro. 


Shall we have dryads and fauns 
and a nymph or two 

tripping the mossy lawns 

of our avenue ? 


In the Summer purple peacocks strutting, 
fan-tails opening and shutting 

like the winking of velvet-curtained eyes 
in shimmering surprise ; 

but sweeter than all that I’ve said 

is the sight of you 

waiting for me at the head 


of our avenue. 
W. VERNON NOBLE. 
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WILD LIFE IN THE THETFORD 
FOREST 


HALLOW furrows, a few inches deep and a good 
sy yard apart, stripe the flint-strewn surface of 
the Breck country all the way between Swaff- 
ham and Mildenhall. From the straight unfenced roads 
they seem to have no purpose ; one needs to cross the open 
breck with eyes fixed upon the ground to see in every 
furrow a row of pine-trees no taller than dandelions, stretch- 
ing into the distance, at perhaps a four-foot interval. 
Skylarks still sing in numbers up above—it looks woodland 
country, but woodlarks are an insignificant minority here. 
By the end of March wheatears are camped all over the 
breck, uttering their jangling songs as they perch on the 
flints with fanned, displaying tails, or as they dance errati- 
cally in the air. Red-legged partridges, all in pairs, are 
the typical gamebirds; it was near here, a hundred and 
fifty years ago, that they were first successfully introduced 
into England, and here their headquarters have remained 
ever since. Tame pheasants, a few stockdoves and mistle- 
thrushes ; a green woodpecker or a sparrowhawk on foraging 
expeditions from the woods; rarely a pair of meadow- 
pipits or stonechats, and to every open twenty acres or so 
a pair of lapwings, in summer nightjars and often stone- 
curlew—these make up the general bird population of the 
Breck country. It is neither varied nor especially dense, 
and with the exception of the stone-curlew it includes no 
outstandingly rare species. But it is the characteristic 
bird-life of an ancient and (until recently) untouched stretch 
of country; the fauna whose principal member, the great 
bustard, was lost a hundred years ago. The open heaths 
of his former haunt have already been too much broken up 
by plantations to leave any hope of his return, even with 
human aid; but now, when these new trees sprout up 
literally by the million, almost the whole area will be 
changed into solid forest, and the entire local fauna to which 
the great bustard belonged will be expelled by thrusting 
pine saplings. On Cockley Cley Warren I saw a stonechat 
perched on one of these diminutive trees, which after a 
few years’ growth will evict him in favour of chaffinches and 
golden-crested wrens. Even the woodlark will be driven 
from clearing to clearing by the succession of felling and 
replanting ; the red-legged partridge, which although alien 
has acquired a traditional connection with this part of 
England, will lose much ground; the wheatear, a common 
enough bird seen in a new aspect on the white flints of the 
breck, seems likely to vanish from the neighbourhood, and 
the ringed plover is threatened with the loss of its only 
inland English breeding-haunt. The bird ecologist must 
also anticipate with keen interest and misgiving the effect 
of this wholesale afforestation on a district which claims 
more breeding duck than any other in England. When 
the heathland meres are embedded among pines the tufted 
duck and pochard may remain, but it seems doubtful 
whether the gadwall will hold its ground in its altered head- 
quarters, and the consequences for species rarer still can 
hardly fail to be depressing. 

For this is a key district, the main centre of dispersal for 
several interesting forms, and there are few areas where 
such a transformation could inflict such losses on our 
avifauna. Two or three rare and local species which have 
here their British headquarters are likely to be very seriously 
affected ; others like the wheatear and ringed plover will 
lose so much important breeding territory that their entire 
status in East Anglia will be altered. The stone-curlew, 
our only consolation for the loss of the great bustard, whose 
shadow he is, must soon give up his traditional stronghold, 
for when twenty thousand acres of this are under Scots and 
Corsican pine some less expensively improved locality wil] 





i. 





have to offer him a home. The old concentration of 4, 
main body acknowledged in the English name of “ Nogfgy 
plover” will be broken up, and in the redistribution son, 
other area—Salisbury Plain, perhaps, unless that also hy 
been too roughly handled by man—may take the lead; 
place. Certainly the stone-curlew has so far shown » 
unexpected adaptability ; overcoming his prejudice againg 
being shut in he has clung to his nesting site even after it Was 
planted and a belt of pines had grown up. But no onejs 
likely to believe that any amount of stubbornness @ 
enable the stone-curlew to survive in the middle of a cology) 
forest. 

We stand to lose seriously by the change, and we stan 
to gain very little. The crossbill (which, as everyone know 
now has bred hereabouts for some time) is likely to spread 
with the conifers, and take the place of the stone-curley 
as the typical local bird. He is not uninteresting, but th 
process of ousting large birds in favour of small ones has 
gone too far. For the rest, jays, coal, longtailed and othe 
titmice (including the willow, which I met more often tha 
the marsh), woodpeckers, treecreepers, golden-crested wrens, 
chaffinches, woodpigeons, and sparrowhawks seem likely 
to gain by the spread of plantations. Pheasants will not, 
partly because they must already have reached saturation 
point, partly because the conversion to solid woodland wil 
destroy the wide clearings they love. 

In Southern Britain, where the pine was extinct till two 
hundred years ago and conifer plantations are a modem 
feature of the landscape, no typical fauna of such forests 
exists. They are colonized simply by the common adaptable 
species of the suburban garden, for the characteristic binds 
of the Continental pine-forests—nutcracker, great blac 
woodpecker, hazel-cock, crested tit, firecrest and goshawk- 
do not breed in England. Therefore the present obsession 
for planting conifers tends to the further overweightin 
and impoverishment of our avifauna. It strengthens th 
astonishing hegemony of blackbirds, throstles, robin, 
chaffinches and a few more at the expense of specialised 
forms. Each time a breeding area is transferred from ont 
group of species to another the first group not only has it § 
basic stock reduced, but with a smaller margin of safety 
has to face on its remaining territory the increasing surplus 
produced by the successful competitors. Thus a pit 
plantation on heathland expels the stonechats in favourd 
chaffinches and willow-wrens, which next overflow int 
the surrounding furze and embarrass the stonechats # 
their own ground. 

On the flora the effect of the new forest will be equally 
deadening. The famous group of maritime plants in Breck 
land must largely or wholly be replaced by the stereotyped 
association of the pine plantations. Some good botanist 
tell me that these pines, the planting of which is causitf 
such havoc, will be utterly worthless as timber. 

But, suppressing personal prejudices, here is a tremendots 
opportunity for the study of ecological change, and so fit 
as I can find it is being utterly neglected. If a typical ar 
of the Breck were thoroughly surveyed before it is serious!) 
tampered with, and a statistical record kept of the changt 
in the fauna and flora during the years when the plantations 
is growing up, the practical value of the results would be 
immense. We should then possess a scientific analysis of 
the transformation wrought in a fauna and flora by syste 
atic afforestation of open heath land, including not onlyt 
original wild life of the breck and the ultimate populatiot 
of the mature forest but a whole series of associatiol 
transitional between the two, all merging into one anothet 
Cambridge, the home of ecology, is under thirty miles 
away, and unless Cambridge rises to the occasion, here # 
well as at Wicken Fen, this rare ecological opportunity 
will undoubtedly be wasted. E. M. NicHoLson. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T is humiliating to fail to understand completely a 
book which one began with the intention of mastering 
and read with the care which respect inspires; yet 

such is my present predicament. I have read Mr. Santa- 
's Platonism and the Spiritual Life (Constable. 5s.) 
and yet I am not altogether clear what he means by the life 
of spirit. True, I have gathered vaguely the kind 
of ing which he attaches to the word “ spirit,’’ and 
so much all his readers may hope to do: I surmise that he 
means by the Spiritual Life what Spinoza meant by “ the 
intellectual love of God”; but this resemblance between 
the two philosophers does not help me much, for I could 
never As up my mind to what degree, in Spinoza’s case, 
the ability to see life sub specie aeternitatis (the condition 
of experiencing that love) assured the satisfaction of the 
religious mystic. The word “love’’ seemed to promise that 
the emotions were satisfied in contemplation, while, on the 
other hand, the adjective “‘ intellectual ” stressed what was 
t in his whole system, that the attitude of the mind 
recommended was one of unemotional, scientific observation. 
The saying of Spinoza’s,which has impressed the imagination 
of men by its sublimity, that “‘ he who loves God truly will 
not want God to love him in return,” appears to be also the 
kemel, or rather the pinnacle, of Santayana’s philosophy. 
It may be translated into such a formula as this: he who 
finds the right attitude towards life will cease to care 
whether or not the Universe is indifferent to man. The 
object of this short book seems to be to persuade us of this, 
and that this indifference to the indifference of the Universe 
is the essence of spirituality. 
* * 


The stimulus to write it came apparently from reading 
the Dean of St. Paul’s Hulsean Lectures, 1925-26, after- 
wards ogee by Longmans as The Platonic Tradition 
in English Religious Thought. In these lectures the Dean 
laid down a list of points common to Platonism and 
“spiritual religion.”” These were : 

afirm belief in absolute and eternal values as the most real things 

in the universe—a confidence that these values are knowable by 

man—a belief that they can nevertheless be known only by a 

whole-hearted consecration of the intellect, will and affections to 

the great quest—an entirely open mind towards the discoveries 
of science—a reverent and receptive attitude to the beauty and 
sublimity, and wisdom of creation, as a revelation of the mind 
and character of the Creator—a complete indifference to the current 
valuations of the worldling. 
This passage is not of course a definition of Platonism, 
neither that of Plato nor that of Plotinus, but a statement 
of what is common to both and to subsequent religious 
thought ; it is also, according to the Dean, a statement of 
the beliefs necessary to the Spiritual Life. It is here that 
Mr. Santayana differs from them all: “ spiritual life is not 
8 worship of ‘ values’ whether found in things or hypo- 
statized into supernatural powers,” he says; and he 
continues, “it is the exact opposite ; it is disintoxication 
from their influence.” What he means precisely by 
disintoxication ” is a little difficult to decide. We get 
one clue when we find him asserting that ‘ the great masters 
of the spiritual life are evidently not the Greeks, but the 
, their disciples elsewhere in the East, and those 
lems, Christians and Jews who have surrendered 
Precisely that early unregenerate claim to be enveloped in 
4 protecting world designed for their benefit or vindication, 
claim of which Platonism after all was but a refined 
version” ; we obtain another clue in such passages as this : 

When I say the light of spirit I might as wall say light 

acta” for what is spirit but the act of making light 
, Of greeting, observing, questioning and judging 


anything and everything ? Human morality, for the spirit, 


of but the inevitable and hygienic bias of one race 

“animals”; and again : 
= spiritual life, then, is distinguished from worldly morality 
isillusion : 


intelligence not so much by knowledge as by 
a humble may be its career, it lifts lt. few and common 

ventures into the light of eternity. This eternal aspect of things 
summons A gee out of its initial immersion in sensation and in 
so th and clarifies it into pure spirit. This eternal aspect 

things is also their immediate aspect, the dimension in which 
are not things but pure essences; for if belief and anxiety 


be banished from the experience of any object, only its pure essence 

remains present to the mind. 
It appears then that for “‘ spiritual life,” in Mr. Santayana’s 
sense, conditions are requisite: firstly that a man should 
become indifferent as to whether anything in the nature 
of things underpins, preserves, ratifies, or transcends, 
in the sense of excelling in value, the most valued of his 
experiences ; and secondly, that he should envisage all 
experience in a certain manner. 

* * * 

It is the precise nature of this second condition which 
I am not satisfied that I completely understand, though 
the greater part of the book is an endeavour to make me do 
so. Mr. Santayana’s reader has the sensation of being 
continually pushed towards the position that it is a matter 
of indifference whether a thing exists or not, however 
good or beautiful or desirable that thing may be. His 
reader may possibly admit that it is a matter of complete 
indifference to the universe whether it does exist or not, 
or, indeed, whether its most repulsive opposite takes its 
place ; he may admit that its evanescence is no reason for 
not welcoming it and valuing it for its own sake; but to 
emulate, in imagination, the indifference of the universe 
towards every actual and possible phase of being, need not 
therefore strike him as the highest flight of “ spirit.” Yet 
this, or something like it, with certain mitigations, is what 
Mr. Santayana’s doctrine seems to amount to. One 
mitigation is the admission that such complete indentifi- 
cation with the perfect impartiality of the universe is not 
human. “ Mortal spirits, the spirit in animals, cannot 
possibly survey pure Being in its infinity ; but in so far 
as they free themselves from false respect for the objects of 
animal faith and animal passion, they may behold some 
finite being in its purity. . “It is therefore natural 
that the intrinsic infinity of Being should remain in the 
background, even in the spiritual life, and that essences 
should be contemplated and distinguished rather as ideals 
for the human imagination than as beings necessary in 
themselves.” 


> 
*-e 


* * * 


Yet it is the idea of the value to the spiritual life of the 
conception of an infinite and indifferent universe which 
separates Mr. Santayana most definitely from the Platonists; 
they, “like all typical Greeks, shuddered at the infinite 
and hardly thought of it, even in the optical form of infinite 
space. This is sufficient proof that they were fundamentally 
political philosophers, moralists, humanists and not men 
living primarily in the spirit.” Moreover, he says, the 
beautiful and good for the Platonist remained “ urgent 
values’; the Socratic philosophy of love was obvious! 
— in Mr. Santayana’s sense inasmuch as it “ bi 
the heart turn from the temporal to the eternal”; but 
according to him its renunciation is not radical. 

In surrendering some particular hope or some personal object 

of passion, it preserves and feeds the passion itself; there is 

no true catharsis, no liberation, but a sort of substitution and 
subterfuge, often hypocritical. Pure — life cannot be 
something compensatory, a consolation for having missed more 
solid satisfactions: it should be rather the flower of all satis- 
factions . . . Spiritual life is simple and direct, but it is 

intellectual. ... The Platonic enthusiast would cease to be a 

true “‘ Platonist,” or rapt lover, if he understood, if he discounted 

his illusions, rose above the animal need or the mental prejudice 
which made those values urgent, and relegated them to their 

relative station, where by nature they belong. Yet this is what a 

pure spirit would do, one truly emancipated and enlightened. 

I have here two comments to make : I doubt if the Platonist 
would admit that his satisfactions were less “ solid” in 
the sense of real, than those he had forgone to attain them ; 
and by “ urgent values” can only be meant values which 
are sought and cared for, and if they are not sought and cared 
for they cease to be values. It is to ridding all values of 
their “urgency” that this book seems really directed. 
Mr. Santayana believes them to be indestructible, since 
“the good is by no means relative to opinion but rooted 
in the unconscious and fatal nature of living beings, a 


nature which predetermines for them the difference between 
foods and poisons, happiness and misery; but he wishes 
us to lay such “‘ goods” upon the ice of an utterly indifferent 
infinite, in order that one human passion may survive, 
untempered and supreme, that of disinterested curiosity 
and detached contemplation. 
of his book. 


Such, at least, is my reading 
ArraBLE Hawk. 
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DOUGHTY’S PROSE AND VERSE 


Charles M. Doughty. A Critical Study by Barker Fatrey. 
Cape. 9s. 

When the representatives of the Cambridge University Press 
approached Doughty with the suggestion that he should try to 
modify his prose style, Doughty’s refusal had something else 
to recommend it besides the fierce obduracy of a satisfied tech- 
nician or resentful surprise of a Cincinnatus tempted in vain. 
He answered roundly: “ I would prefer that the book be not 
published than change one word of my English. I value my 
style much more than my matter ’—his reply exemplifying, if 
examples are still necessary, the long-sighted practical good 
sense for which creative artists ought to be generally esteemed. 
He declared that no word must be changed, conscious that what 
it was possible to do by elimination he had done already. Such 
annoyances and imperfections as his reader frequently stumbles 
on are, we have to admit, not strewn loosely over the surface, but 
the outcrop of a rocky stratum, running deep down into the 
geological foundations of his work. He was determined to 
preserve manner and neglect matter, since his description of a 
remote country, elaborated during ten years abroad, is almost 
as independent of its subject as though Arabia had never existed 
or ceased to exist while he wrote. Rather than re-created, had 
he not created another Arabia, sterile as the first, some may add, 
and as void of interest, but owing singularly little to the desolate 
territory in space with which it happens to correspond ? 
Doughty’s travels lasted from his thirty-third to his thirty-fifth 
year. ‘“‘A decennium” was occupied by the composition of 
Arabia Deserta. Afterwards he retired to the blameless quietude 
of the South Coast, recovered his health and issued a series of 
poems, The Dawn in Britain, Adam Cast Forth, Mansoul, and 
others, that might have been intended to provide a deliberate 
contrast to the major part of his achievement, they are so 
sonorously vague, like the heavy unintelligible sound of guns, 
fired by a vessel far out at sea. 

And now Professor Barker Fairley comes forward with a brief 
critical survey. Ninety pages cover the Arabia, a hundred and 
sixty the cycle of poems. This division expresses the effect, 
if not the purpose, of Professor Fairley’s monograph—an attempt 
to readjust the scale of comparative merit usually allowed to 
Doughty’s prose and verse, and enlarge on the close relationship. 
Here is a diverting exercise, though unlikely, I think, to yield 
to the generality of readers precisely those same results which 
Professor Fairley ingeniously derives from it. 

By an unmeaning violence to exactitude, styles are too often 
dubbed “ inevitable.” Inevitable, of course, no style is. We 
can say, at most, that granted his material, the obstacles in his 
way, and the character of his preferred reading, Doughty’s 
method could scarcely have been very different. He laboured 
at his effects upon the principle which certain conversationalists 
recognise, when they adapt a slight impediment of speech and 
enlist it among the component charms of their utterance. Prob- 
ably Doughty was never able to write with any degree of ease. 
The “decennium” of toil is significant. A flowing, current 
style proved impossible. Finally, he learned to capitalise his 
disadvantages, and metamorphosed the stutter into a roll of 
drums. Then the agony of the writer’s progress began to 
correspond to the hazards and miseries of the traveller's life, 
and the exquisite hardship of selecting words, and the intracta- 
bility of words once selected, to the uncouthness and strangeness 
of the objects they were employed to represent : 


The sun, entering as a tyrant upon the waste landscape, darts 
upon us a torment of fiery beams, not to be remitted till the far-off 
evening. . . . Grave is that giddy heat upon the crown of the head ; 
the ears tingle with a flickering shrillness, a subtle crepitation it 
seems, in the glassiness of this sun-stricken nature: the hot sand- 
blink is in the eyes, and there is little refreshment to find in the 
tents’ shelter ; the worsted booths leak to this fiery rain of sunny 
light. Mountains looming like dry bones through the thin air, 
stand far around about us: the savage flank of Ybba Moghrair, 
the high spire and ruinous stacks of el-Jeb4l, Chebad, the coast of 
Helwan! Herds of the weak nomad camels waver dispersedly . . . 


It is plain, at least, that Doughty did not grow callously familiar 
with the English vocabulary. Diligent research, imposed by 
unfamiliarity, helped him to the kind of words which lie half-way 
between the obvious and the inappropriate, and, if they are 
boldly and dexterously used, lend a theme new distinction and a 
wider and more delicate range of values, such as reclothe a 
landscape, viewed upside down. We are aware that his choice 
was regulated by a naturally perverse taste. He gambled on 
the inclusion of odd, strangely derived words, and received the 
only justification—of complete success. Bemused by untrans- 
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lated Arabic nouns—theldl, radif, rafik, ete.—and a profusion 
English archaisms, ignorant whither he is being transported, 
and of the purpose of the journey, Doughty’s reader, suppog; 
he is not readily discouraged, gradually learns to feel con 

in his eccentric guide, and to submit willingly to the unbroken 
illusion that surrounds him : 


We mounted in the morrow twilight; but long after daybres, 
the heavens seemed shut over us, as a tomb, with gloomy doug, 
We were engaged in the horrid lava beds ; and were very often. 
times at fault among sharp shelves, or finding before us precip; 
places. The volcanic field is a stony flood which has stiffeneg. 
long rolling heads like horse-manes, of those slaggy waves ride and 
over-ride the rest: and as they are risen they stand petrified, many 
being sharply split lengthwise, and the hollow laps are 
fallen down in vast shells and in ruinous heaps as of massy . 
The lava is not seldom wreathed, as it were bunches of cords: the 
crests are seen also of sharp, glassy lavas . . . As we rode further 
I saw certain golden-red crags standing above the black horror of 
lavas ; they were sandstone spires touched by the scattered beams 
of the morning sun. 


But the asperity of the prospects, in which he delighted, is 
relieved by living shapes. The Arabs themselves Doughty 
treats of in scant, emphatic outlines. He found nothing about 
them to evoke tenderness. Does he extend his admiration, 
it is hurriedly recalled in the next paragraph. Treacherous, 
dull-witted and mercenary they seemed. He made few friends, 
and suspected them with reason. Persecution harried him 
remorselessly from place to place. Still, it may be doubted if 
his acquaintance among the inhabitants, noblemen of painted 
eyes or starving Beduin, was really more substantial than 
might be suitably expressed in the graphic strokes with which he 
circumscribes their “‘ sheykly”’ or tattered persons. Fanatical, 
gluttonous for coffee and tobacco, abandoned to the most 
civilised refinements of ennui, they could hardly be delineated 
as other than rather shadowy. 


Animals fare better. In_ particular, 
Doughty’s sympathy: 

If, after some shower, the great drinkless cattle find rain-water 
lodged in any hollow rocks, I have seen them slow to put down their 
heavy long necks ; so they snuff to it, and bathing but the borden 
of their flaggy lips, blow them out and shake the head as it were with 
loathing. The nomads’ camels are strong and frolic in these fat 
weeks of the spring pasture . . . Driven home full-bellied at sunset, 
they come hugely bouncing in before their herdsmen: the house 
holders, going forth from the booths, lure to them as they mn 
lurching by, with loud Wolloo-wolloo-wolloo .. . 


And he allowed an equal virtuosity of diction to the seriou 
beauty of small animals, the gazelle, the desert hare, the thob: 


which they call here pleasantly, “‘ Master Hamed, sheyk of wild 
beasts,” and say he is human, zillamy—this is their elvish smiling 
and playing—and in proof they hold up his little five-fingered hands. 
They eat not his palms, nor the seven latter thorny-rings of sheykh 
Hamed’s long tail, which, say they, is “man’s flesh” . . . Sprawling 
wide and flat is the body, ending in a training tail of even length, 
where I have counted twenty-three rings. The colour is blackish 
and green speckled, above the pale yellowish and dull belly: of 
his skin the nomads make small herdsman’s milk-bottles. Th 
manikin saurian, with the robust hands, digs his burrow under the 
hard gravel soil, wherein he lies all the winter, dreaming. 


Later, he encountered a plague of locusts: 

The clouds of the second locust brood . . . wreathing and flickering 
as motes in the sun beam, flew over us for some days, thick as rail, 
from near the soil to great height in the atmosphere. They alight 
as birds, letting down their long shanks to the ground; thee 
invaded the booths, and for blind hunger, even bit our shins, # 
we sat at coffee. They are borne feebly flying at the wind’s list. ... 
There fell of them every moment upon the earth, and were dashed 
upon the stones... 


Were Doughty’s poems of far greater consequence, our clearest 
avenue of approach would none the less be through his pros. 
Turning from Arabia Deserta, to Mansoul for example, we 
that Doughty requires us to traverse a world of imagery, all the 
more foreign because it contains so many travesties of his 
prose manner. Nearly every passage, that evidently deserves 
quotation, might be paralleled by an equivalent passage In 
Arabia: 

Still urged on our swift course ; 

Through inextricable Underworlds hundred paths: 

Toucht hardly to hollow floor of Radious Rocks, 

Our light removing feet. Our hearts misgave us ; 

Lest were we all-suddenly dasht, on some derne cliff. 

When first we might refrain our flitting steps ; 

We shadowed view, in living World above ; 
Whiles darkly we behold, in Merlin’s glass ; 
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Great mountain mass, shrouded with snowy fleece. 
That vast sky-shouldering battlement passed beneath, 
Immane tyned ranks, and Winter-World above ; 

We forests view beyond, and mighty Land ; 

Hills, plains and river-floods neath Sun, that shines 

O’er cities rife, of many peopled Hind. . . 

Is not that the reductio ad absurdum of his own prose style ? 
PETER QUENNELL. 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


The Negro in American Life, By Jerome Dowp. Cape. 2ls. 


The problem of the North American negro is one of extra- 
ordinary interest to historians and sociologists, if only because 
there has never been anything quite like it since recorded history 

. Black slaves have been imported into North Africa for 
centuries, and have left their traces upon the local populations, 
from Morocco to the Suez Canal, plain for any visitor to see. 
From the sixteenth century onwards negroes were shipped to 
South America almost as freely as to the North. But in the 
Southern States of North America alone you have the unique 
phenomenon of something like nine million ex-negro slaves, 
forming 27 per cent. of the total population, whom the pre- 
dominant Caucasian race has not only failed, but has definitely 
refused to attempt, to assimilate. What is to be done with them ? 
That is the foundation of the problem. It only became acute, of 
course, with the abolition of slavery. As Professor Dowd very 
justly remarks: 

The institution of slavery in the South set limits to the negro’s 
rise and also to the depths to which he could fall. Emancipation 
released him in both directions: it permitted the strong to climb 
up and the weak to sink lower. With the shackles of bondage 
broken, a large class of negroes naturally gravitated toward their 
ancestral African level. 


Hence the apparent increase of crimes against the person, rapes 
of white women by negroes, and the consequent lynchings which 
figure so prominently in the European press. It is not often 
remembered, however, that as recently as 1885 more white 
victims were lynched than black, and though that proportion 
has since been reversed the total number has declined so rapidly 
(there were only sixteen cases in 1924) that the evil may fairly be 
said to have almost disappeared. If other widows would follow 
the example of the coloured lady of South Carolina who recently 
brought an action against the county in which her husband was 
lynched, and recovered $2,000 damages, it might even have been 
suppressed before now. Professor Dowd, moreover, thinks that 
the increase of sexual crime among negroes since the emancipa- 
tion may be more apparent than real. There was no popular 
press, he points out, in the days of slavery to call attention to 
every case that occurred. At the same time he quotes, with 
seeming approval, Hoffman’s summary of the position: 

While it is not possible to prove by statistics that the moral 
condition of the slaves was exceptionally good, all the data at my 
command show that physically the race was superior to the present 
generation, and no physical health is possible without a fair degree 
of sexual morality. It is true that the sexual relations were as 
lax as they are now, but they were lax in the nature of concubinage 
and irregular sexual intercourse, in which affection played a small, 
if not an important part. In the irregular sexual relations of the 
present day, prostitution for gain is the prevailing rule and one 
of the determining causes of the inordinate mortality and high 
degree of criminality. 

Apart from crimes of this character, the criminal record of the 
American negro is good. Crimes against property are extremely 
rare. The idea that all black men are thieves can be shown by 
statistics to be the exact opposite to the truth, in America. The 
negro’s favourite sins—lewdness, drunkenness, rioting—are 
precisely those most affected by environment. Put him in decent 
surroundings, with enough money to support a wife, and 
he makes an amiable, amenable citizen—with a streak of 
harmless hedonism in his character which is not mere laziness, 
and should have a certain value as an antidote to some of the 
less attractive features of American civilization as we see it 
to-day. 

The problem, therefore, is, like most modern problems, largely 
&n economic one. In many respects the negro wage-earner has 
lost ground during recent years. Professor Dowd can remember 

most of the waiters, coachmen, barbers and janitors in 

New York were negroes; fifty years ago there was no such thing 
m that city as a white boot-black. Now the negroes have entirely 
red from these trades, which were once their monopoly— 

ousted, in every case, by white immigrants. Among the many 





attractive qualities of the African is none that could enable him 
to stand up against European or Asiatic competition. Domestic 
service, for which the negroes have a special aptitude, is 
apparently ceasing to attract them. In his admirable chapters on 
education (only marred by an absurd comparison with South 
Africa, where the position is totally different) Professor Dowd 
shows that the negro is not slow-witted ; other things being equal, 
he will learn as fast as a white man. But there is about him a 
kind of innate incompetence—or so the European calls it— 
which is an ever-present handicap in the affairs of everyday life. 
We need not follow Professor Dowd into the question of racial 
inferiority. He goes into the matter at some length, quoting— 
among other authorities—the late William Archer’s opinion that 
“‘ whatever it may become in the course of ten or fifteen genera- 
tions, the negro race, here and now, is inferior to the white race.” 
For the moment it is sufficient to say that, in the struggle for 
existence, negroes are beaten every time. But two very important 
factors have arisen in quite recent years to ameliorate their 
position. These are, first, the acute shortage of white labour 
during the War, which let the negro into the factories; and, 
secondly, the immigration restrictions of the last few years, 
which, by greatly reducing the ingress of unskilled labour, have 
enabled him to consolidate his position there. There are more 
negroes employed in American factories at the present time than 
ever before. The labour unions, with few exceptions, have 
adopted a liberal policy. From only eight unions in the whole of 
the United States are coloured workers definitely excluded. At 
the same time there has arisen a prosperous negro middle class. 
The future, then, is not without hope. There is no danger of 
the negro being “‘ crowded out” economically, any more than 
there is any danger of race extinction, if vital statistics can be 
trusted. In regard to the measures that should be adopted 
Professor Dowd is deliberately vague. He will have nothing to 
do with any cut-and-dried solution. Amalgamation of the two 
races he rejects on biological, sociological and psychological 
grounds. Moreover, neither race wants it. Colonisation, in 
Africa or anywhere else, is only a partial solution—a safety 
valve in times of difficulty. Segregation is no remedy—except 
the voluntary segregation which exists already, and which ought 
to be encouraged. In regard to the franchise, Lincoln saw clearly 
that racial equality was impossible. Politics are bad for the 
negro, and he is bad for politics. Apparently he cannot under- 
stand why he should not be paid for his vote as for any other 
commodity. Professor Dowd regards with favour the suggestion 
that the negroes should vote only among themselves, electing a 
fixed number of representatives to each city council and State 
legislature. For the rest, he urges increased co-operation between 
the two races—without defining very clearly what he means— 
and sums up his policy in his final chapter heading: “ Good 
Homes, Less Politics, More Vision.”” And the greatest of these, 
of course, is Vision. It is a word of power nowadays. It is all 
that is needed, one gathers, in order to settle every problem of 
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the day. But if it lacks something in definition, it does, at any 
rate, indicate roughly an attitude of mind, a willingness to look 
at both sides of a question, which is precisely what is wanted in 
dealing with such dangerous and inflammable material as is to be 
found in this problem of the American negro. And if that is 
what is meant by Vision, Professor Dowd possesses it in a high 
degree. 


THE NEW CAPITALISM 


Capital for Labour. By W. F. Luoyp and Bertram AUSTIN. 
Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


Labour and Capital in Alliance. By W. H. Hazeiz. Murray. 
8s. 6d. 

The New Leadership in Industry. By S.A. Lewisonn. Pitman. 
7s. 6d. 

These three booxs, different as they are in some respects, all 
harp unceasingly on the same ideas. They are all studies in 
what may fairly be called “‘ The New Capitalism.” Not that 
the ingredients are particularly novel. Profit-sharing has a 
long history (mostly of failure) behind it ; “* every working-man 
a capitalist ” is a cry at least as old as the Industrial Revolution ; 
the praises of “ payment by results’ were doubtless sung by 
James Watt and his friends as they gathered in triumph round 
the first steam engine ; and the desire to persuade working-men 
that their interests are wrapped up in those of their employers 
goes back to the day when the first master entered into contrac- 
tual relations with the first man. All the same, the “*‘ New 
Capitalism” has novelty, in the sense that the ingredients are 
newly combined, and that the combination is being made the 
basis of a purposeful policy which is now being widely urged 
upon employers generally. 

Mr. Hazell, perhaps, should not be ranked quite with this 
‘** new capitalist ’’ group. He is an employer whose views have 
long been well known, and have not changed. In his own 
works and in the printing trades as a whole, he is known as an 
active worker for conciliation, profit-sharing and co-partnership, 
and an industrial peace based on mutuality of interest. If he 
is part of the new movement, it is rather because the movement 
has taken up many of his ideas than because he has gone out 
to meet it. Messrs. Lloyd and Austin, on the other hand, are 
conscious and excited movement-makers. They bring to us a 
new gospel which they learned in the United States, and devel- 
oped first in The Secret of High Wages, published a year or so ago. 
They are young professional engineers, in love with their own 
hustling progressiveness, and very sure that they have found the 
answers to all the riddles of the industrial Sphynx. Mr. Lewisohn 
is himself an American, and writes as the first-hand expositor of 
the doctrines which Messrs. Lloyd and Austin have learned at 
second-hand. 

The essence of Mr. Lewisohn’s and of Messrs. Lloyd and 
Austin’s book, in contrast to Mr. Hazell’s, is their insistence 
on management, as distinct from both capital and labour. Both 
stress the passivity of the mere capitalist, and the importance 
of developing a new and scientific technique of management 
and industrial leadership. Both believe in “ private enter- 
prise”; but both desire the capital owner, as such, to become 
rather the servant of the business than its master. Both, indeed, 
urge the importance of a diffusion of industrial ownership through 
the growth of stock-holding by the workers, and suggest this 
as the real means towards the democratisation of industry. 
But, above all, both regard a wide authority for the industrial 
leader or manager as the key to business efficiency. 

Mr. Lewisohn is particularly interesting when he discusses the 
“‘employee representation’ movement, which has made great 
headway in the United States, and is beginning to be widely 
urged in this country. ‘“ Employee representation plans,” he 
holds, need not be antagonistic to Trade Unionism, with which 
they may be happily blended. But he leaves no doubt that, 
in his view, if there is a conflict between the two, Trade Unionism 
should go to the wall. It must adapt itself to “ employee 
representation plans” devised by the employer from above as 
aids to management. 

In this, and in many other respects, all these three books are 
calling on the Trade Unions to adapt their methods and policy 
to the requirements of a new industrial age—to encourage the 
workers to participate in the development of capitalist industry, 
to become shareholders, to co-operate with management, to 
intensify production, to accept universal payment by results, 
to abolish demarcation restrictions, to aid the introduction of 
new machinery, and so on. They address hard words to the 
reactionary or stick-in-the-mud employer; but even more 
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fundamentally they regard Trade Unionism as it is practised gs 
an obsolescent institution, and call upon it to change its heart 
and policy, or be shoved aside. 

The challenge is admittedly important—how important the 
great bulk of Trade Unionists in this country have not yet real. 
ised. Trade Unionism is itself a product of capitalism, and jg 
compelled to adapt its methods to the changing phases of 
capitalist production. Whether it will adapt itself in the ways 
these books desire is another matter ; but that it must change ig 
clear enough. Accordingly, we commend these volumes, and 
especially those of Mr. Lewisohn and Messrs. Lloyd and Austin, 
to the study of those who are responsible for the shaping of 
Trade Union policy—not because they are particularly good 
books, but because they are significant straws which show clearly 
which way the capitalist wind is blowing. 


ECCLESIASTICS 


Archbishop Laud. By A. S. Duncan-JonEs. Macmillan. 65, 
Thomas Arnold. By R. J. Campsety. Macmillan. 6s. 


If the more cynical student of history, especially of ecclesiasti- 
cal history, is unwilling to admit the existence of any period 
really free from disorder and its consequences, he will, if candid, 
agree that there are periods which are distinguished by the 
fact that the disorder is flagrantly obvious in character, and by 
leading men’s awareness of this, and by their desire to cope with 
the more distressing muddles of Society. To such periods 
belonged both William Laud and Thomas Arnold: in church 
and State, affairs in the first half of the seventeenth and of the 
nineteenth centuries had reached so dismal a condition that men 
of much less insight and force of character than either Laud or 
Arnold were convinced that something must be done. If we 
wished to make any comparison between the two men it would 
have to be very much to Laud’s advantage. Arnold was seized 
by that dysentery of words which was the great plague of the 
age of Carlyle. He was full of great schemes, of incoherent and 
unconvincing ideals with not a little of that tendency, grown 
so much stronger since his day, to believe that those who differed 
from him were morally imbecile or worse. Arnold was, in some 
ways, the most important of Carlyle’s earlier disciples, having 
much of the Scot’s Puritanism, distrust of esthetics, and extra- 
ordinarily bigoted insularity. He carried his master’s anti- 
Semitism to such a degree that he was a strong opponent of 
the enfranchisement of the Jews, on the grounds that England 
was a Christian State, and that in a world made up of Christians 
and non-Christians, the latter should have no rights: 

I would thank the Parliament for having done away with distinc- 
tions between Christian and Christian ; I would pray that distinctions 
be kept up between Christians and non-Christians. Then I think 
that the Jews have no claim whatever of political right ... The 
Jews are strangers in England, and have no more claim to legislate 
for us than a lodger has to share with the landlord in the management 
of his house. If we had brought them here by violence, and then kept 
them in an inferior condition, they would have just cause to com- 
plain ; though even then, I think, we might lawfully deal with them 
on the Liberai system, and remove them to a land where they might 
live by themselves independent ; for England is the land of English- 
men, not of Jews. 


What interests us here to-day is not the attitude to Jewry, 
but the strange conception of England. It never seems to have 
entered Arnold’s head to discuss what “ England ” was, or what 
constituted an ‘“‘ Englishman.’ Was it birth, or inheritance, 
or owning English land, or holding office ? It is obvious that, 
on a strict application of his principle, all inhabitants of this 
island might be disfranchised except the small number who 
could show unbroken descent from the people who were here 
when the Romans first landed. 

Dr. Campbell deprecates the tone of Mr. Lytton Strachey’s 
essay on Arnold ; but his book will do little to resuscitate a repu- 
tation which it is hard for us to understand. That Arnold 
reorganised the public-school system is undeniable ; that he 
got rid of many abuses in it is undoubted ; but that his reform 
was in itself of positive value remains problematical. If we 
examine the results of his method in one person, say A. H. 
Clough, we are compelled to see in Arnold yet another similarity 
to his great master, of whom Clough said: “ He took us into 
the wilderness and left us there.” As a churchman Arnold is 
really negligible. He had no great intellectual gifts, as distinct 
from force of character, and his particular variety of Protestant 
Latitudinarianism was little more than a rest-house on the 
journey to a more reasonable scepticism. His proposals for 
the Church of England were based on a theory, never really 
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The Diary of Henry Teonge, 
1675-1679 


Edited by G. E. MANWARING. 
With 8 plates, 8vo, 12/6 net. 


“Teonge was for two voyages a naval chaplain: his 

realistic descriptions of life in the old Navy are as illu- 

minating as Smollett’s, his cheerfulness and gusto equal those 

of the Rev. Mr. Woodforde. This diary is history; and 

more can be learned of actual life under Charles I1 [from it] 

than from many able academic books.”—J. C. Squire in 
Observer. 


Lyrics from 
the Old Song-Books 


Edited by EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 
8vo, 620 pages, 12/6 net. 
“His delightfully fat volume nothing is included 
which has not at some time been sung. This is an excellent 
idea, and gives us a new kind of anthology of exquisite charm. 
This volume is one of the few that supplement worthily, and 
without competition, the Oxford Book of English Verse. I 
know no recent anthology that has a better right to existence.” 
—London Mercury. 


Carlyle at his Zenith 

By DAVID ALEC WILSON. 

With 7 plates, 8vo, 15/- net. 
“These very remarkable volumes of Mr. Wilson’s.”—Georce 
SaintspuRY, in Observer. “ Brilliantly original. . . . Mr. 
Wilson proceeds triumphantly.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
“A fine and fascinating story. . . . What makes the book 
so attractive is its rich and vivid life."—Dai'y News. “A 
detailed and delightful portrait of the real Carlyle.”—West- 
minster Gazette. “Mr. Wilson has all the qualities of a 

Boswell.”—Birmingham Post. 


ROUTLEDGE : KEGAN PAUL, 
Broadway House, Carter Lane, London. 
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are sometimes, like sequels, disappointing, but 
here are two «hat fulfil all promises. 


THE DIARY OF A 
COUNTRY PARSON 


Vol. III. 


Edited by JOHN BERESFORD. 12/6 net. 

This volume covers the years 1788-1792, and 
admits us to still greater intimacy with the 
delightful Vicar of Weston. 


BEN JONSON 


Edited by PERCY SIMPSON and 
C. H. HERFORD 


Vol. Ill. 21/- net. 


Volumes I. and II. of this great edition were 
greeted as monuments of English scholarship. 
The present volume cannot but enhance the 
editors’ reputation. 

It is the first of the series to contain texts of 
the plays, and offers the latest scholarly versions 
of “A Tale Of A Tub,” “ The Case is Aleter’d,” 
“Every Man In His Humour,” and “ Every Man 
Out Of His Humour.” 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Amen House E.C.4. 
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John Muarray’s New Books 


THE DIARY OF LADY 
FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
Edited by JOHN BAILEY. 

** A documert that reveals her character in all its 
nobility.” —The Times. 

** Perhaps the most complete and vivacious picture of 
the more interesting period of Victoria's reign ever given.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 

** Lady Frederick lived a beautifu! life and Mr. Bailey 
has written a beautiful book about her."”—Sunday Times. 


In Two Volumes. _ Illustrated. 36s. net. 


BY THE CLOCK OF ST. JAMES’S 
By PERCY ARMYTAGE, C.V.O. 


The author's reminiscences of 25 years in the Royal Household as 
a Gentleman Usher, record a deeply interesting and representative 
ag of the great figures of Victorian, Edwardian and i 
gland. 








Illustrated. 18s, net. 





MY WORKING LIFE 
By Col. The LORD SYDENHAM of COMBE, G.C.S.I. 


Throws much new and interesting light on public events, and on the 
work of our rulers during the last half century. With IIlustrations. 
21s. net. Ready Thursday the 16th. 


A FAMOUS INDIAN REGIMENT 
‘THE KALI PANCHWIN,’ 
2/Sth [FORMERLY THE 105th] MAHRATTA LIGHT INFANTRY. 


By the late COL. SIR REGINALD HENNELL, C.V.O. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 12s. net. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT JUTLAND 
By Rear-Admiral J. E. T. HARPER, C.B., M.V.O. 


“* No impartial reader cf this admirably clear and concise 
treatise can doubt the author's honesty of purpose and well- 
balanced judgment.”—The Observer. 

“* A Jutland commentary by Admiral Harper must neces- 
sarily be a more authoritative piece of work than a Jutland 
commentary by Mr. Winston Churchill sober, well- 
informed, well-written.”"—The Times. 

** A remarkable book.’’—Morning Post. 

** A wonderfully clear account.”—Manchester Gdn. 


Third large Impression. With Plans. 5s. net. 











New 7s. 6d. net Novels. 


THE CASE-BOOK OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 


Ready June 16th. 
‘BUT YESTERDAY——’ By MAUD DIVER. 


HULA: A Romance of Hawaii 
By ARMINE VON TEMPSKI. 


PEACOCKS 


And Other Stories of Java 
By VENNETTE HERRON. 

** Mrs. Herron gives us studies of human nature which 
for their freshness and power suggest Rudyard Kipling’s 
* Plain Tales.’ If the comparison seems high, let the doubt- 
ing reader get * Peacocks." A writer of the very first 
order.” —Church of England Newspaper. 

** These extremely clever and interesting stories. It is a 


very remarkabie first book.” —Daily Telegraph. 





By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
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true in fact and becoming less true every year of his life, that 
the Church and the State were co-terminous, that every citizen 
should be a Christian, and that the name Christian should cover 
anyone who had even the weakest adherence to any form of 
religion that was not definitely anti-Christian in its tenets. 

Laud, too, believed that the Church was the State: and 
hence came his difficulties, especially acute at a time when men 
were contending on the form, not only of the State, but of the 
Church. The chief value of Mr. Duncan-Jones’ admirable 
apologia for the Caroline archbishop lies in his power of envisaging 
Laud in his own time, of seeing the peculiar character of his 
problems, and in his firm grasp of the truth—without which any 
study of the Church of England is futile—that the Reformation, 
begun in Henry VIII.’s reign, is a continuous process, which has 
never had and seems likely never to have any definite end. 
Laud is sometimes reckoned as an anti-reformer, but only by 
those who do not know the documents of the Church, nor its 
condition under Archbishop Abbott. Under the cloak of reform, 
and exacerbated by the bigotry of the Marian reaction, extrem- 
ists in the Church went much further than the limits set by 
the legal authority. There has always been a strong minority 
movement in the Church of England; and when Laud was a 
boy the Church had been reduced to a very alarming state of 
disorder; or rather, while disorderly in the conduct of public 
worship, it had almost adopted, in the doctrine preached from 
its pulpits, the cold and devastating order of Calvin’s Institutio 
Christiane Religionis. 

Mr. Duncan-Jones is felicitous in his diagnosis of the chief 
error of that remarkable book ; it ‘“‘ derived all from the will of 
God, rather than from the Divine Reason”; Laud did not 
banish Calvinism from the Church, but it was mainly due to 
him that the other, more humane theology survived until the 
day when Calvin’s over-mechanical conceptions seemed scarcely 
intelligible, an unreal pattern in an unreal world. As an ecclesi- 
astic Laud failed where all the Caroline divines failed ; he tied 
the Church to the State, and by the State he meant the King. 
The fatal heresy of the divine right—a heresy not unknown in 
other countries—was responsible for some of the most unfortun- 
ate happenings in the Church of England. That Laud could 
not see the fallacy in this Byzantinism is only to say that he was 
a man of his own time ; of that time, and Laud’s part in ii Mr. 
Duncan-Jones’ volume gives a most intelligent and unbiased 
account. 


TOMLINSON 


Gifts of Fortune. By H. M. Tomuinson. 8s. 6d. 


Quietly, unaided by any of those tricks of paradox or audacity 
which so many of his contemporaries deem it necessary to 
employ to recommend their wares to a preoccupied and noisy 
world, Mr. H. M. Tomlinson has established his reputation. 
It is not, of course, the reputation of a “ best seller,” familiar 
even to the illiterate, but it is quite independent of the coteries. 
A knowledge of Tomlinson does not write you down a highbrow. 
This is very encouraging; it makes one doubt whether the 
literary taste of the general is quite so bad as is often asserted. 

Mr. Tomlinson’s discreet popularity is doubly founded. He 
has been in many places where most of us have not been, and 
had such experiences as fall to the lot of few; and he has a 
remarkable power of describing both scenery and events. These 
are good “ gifts of fortune,” but they are not unique. Mr. 
Tomlinson certainly writes better than most travellers, but 
probably what brings one back to his books for a second reading 
or a third is the personality of the writer. For that is something 
of a problem, and one which one feels an inclination to solve. 
There is a lot of it in his latest book. There is a lot of descrip- 
tion too, and all of it vivid: whether it be of a Devon creek 
or the pathless forests which border the Amazon, we are given 
the place at once in essence and in detail, so that all our senses 
realise it. But what gives unity to a book which in form is a 
thing of bits and pieces is the omnipresence of the author. 

Though Mr. Tomlinson avoids paradox in writing, he might 
not fantastically be described as a paradox in person. He 
says that he does not like the sea, on which, under no compulsion, 
he has spent so much of his time. He confesses to a timidity 


Heinemann. 


in leaving the beaten track, yet he cannot find the pleasure in 
known places which they give to the less sophisticated. He 
would as soon lounge on the shores of the southern sea of England 
as sail the southern seas of the world. He has found that it is 
as easy to be bored in Borneo as in Bayswater. His “ hints 
for those about to travel,” a series of loosely connected papers 
which fill nearly half his book and contain no useful advice 





—— 


about boots or quinine, resolve themselves into one broag 
hint to stay at home. He pours scorn on those who feel the 
thing called Wanderlust, yet he hankers after the lost island of 
Atlantis. He is disillusioned; but he is not dis 1 
Such writing as his cannot be the fruit of anything but a 
enjoyment of experience. Beauty inevitably kindles him, 
When he finds the eagle’s feather, whether it take the form 
of a chance and significant encounter in the wilderness or of g 
coastline seen under a miraculous light, he celebrates it with 
restrained rapture. Such things are the “ gifts of fortune.” 

If he finds the sea unsympathetic and the forest sinister, there 
is much to Mr. Tomlinson’s distaste in our current civilisation ang 
its makers, notably the people who would convert the virgin 
forest into pulp or alcohol and those who slaughter its denizens 
in the name of sport or science—*“ science, as stuffed animals are 
often called,’’ a good example of his salt humour. Recalli 
the day on which he learned that Joseph Conrad was dead, 
he writes : 

Somehow, life seems justified only by some proved friends and 
the achievements of good men who are still with us. Once we were 
so assured of the opulence and spiritual vitality of mankind that 
the loss of a notable figure did not seem to leave us any the poorer, 
But to-day, when it happens, we feel a distinct diminution of our 
light. That has been dimmed of late years by lusty barbarians, 
and we look now to the few manifestly superior minds in our midst 
to keep our faith in humanity sustained. The certainty that 
Joseph Conrad was somewhere in Kent was an assurance and a 
solace in years that have not been easily borne. 

But there are sketches of men less notable than Conrad in Gifts 
of Fortune which are obviously labours of love. He may be 
critical of man in the mass, and in some of his activities, but 
he is no misanthrope. As for what Goldsmith comprehensively 
described as “the earth and animated nature,” though he 
suspects it of indifference, he does not reciprocate. Nor, one 
feels, is he absolutely sure about that indifference, writing of a 
butterfly in a Devon combe as “ really presenting to the sun its 
coloured design, yet behaving—if I remain as still as the garden 
itself—as though it were doing its best to get into the right light 
for my benefit.” 

Mr. Tomlinson is perhaps over-scrupulous about giving way 
to enthusiasm, but his critical reticence enhances the value of 
his authentic enjoyments and of his perfect transmission of 
them. 


LETTERS FROM HIMALAYA 


The Himalayan Letters of Gypsy Davy and Lady Ba. Heffer. 
15s. 

To those who know the country, fifteen months of “ gypsying” 
in the neighbourhood of the Kara-koram Himalayas would 
seem to promise much toil and hardship as well as plentiful 
adventure. But, if one can take as many servants, ponies, 
coolies, camp-impedimenta and supplies as are needed, and 
more, then such a journey becomes a_ luxurious, triumphal 
march in which “ roughing it” is eliminated and risk reduced 
to a minimum. So did Gypsy Davy and Lady Ba (otherwise 
anonymous) fare forth from the Vale of Kashmir, across the 
Desai Plain, northward to Askole under the giant glaciers of the 
Kara-koram range. Thence they crossed Baltistan, the land of 
prayer and fasting, and Ladakh, the land of colour and song, 
to Leh ; southward along the Indus, round by the great Pangkong 
Lake, back to Kargil, and south again into India by way of 
Kisthwar. The purpose of this pilgrimage was explained by 
Rasul, the old headman, thus : 

No, not shooting ; not rocks collecting, not flowers keeping, not 
heads measuring, not mountains measuring ; not pictures taking. 
This, my Sahib, and my Mem-Sahib, travelling where they felt are 
liked, camping always high places to look the country. 

In short, it was a pleasure trip, the impressions of which 
are set down in the Himalayan Letters of Gypsy Davy and Lady 
Ba from the frequent camping places to people at home. The 
letters are charming in their simple unaffected style. They are 
written with knowledge and understanding of the country and 
the people. They would have been improved by some “ pictures 
taking,” although the maps, quaintly decorated by the “ Ballad 
Singer,” assist. Many of the descriptions, however, fully 
compensate for the lack of pictorial illustration. There is 4 
vivid account of the Red Tiger iama dance at the Monastery 
of Himis, and of the music accompanying the lamaist ritu 
which always produces the same strange, almost hypnotic, 
effect upon those who hear it: 

Then the space filled with a great humming and droning, swelling 
slowly, falling, rising. Sweet toned bells mingled with it, then the 
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by MAURICE DEKOBRA 





h>MADONNA 
SLEEPING CARS 





THE MADONNA OF THE 


SLEEPING CARS 


This is the spectacular novel that set all France 


It will do no less in England. 


laughing. 


It has 


already sold half a million and been translated 


into 12 languages. 
T WERNER LAURIE LTD 





7/6 net 











ILL 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 








ARMAMENTS 


YEAR BOOK 
1927. 


Price 20/- net. 


The present edition of the Year Book contains 
military monographs on 58 countries, both Members 
and non-Members of the League. All the monographs 
have been brought up to date and completed, as far as 
possible, in the light of the most recent documents 
available. 






10-12 ORANGE STREET W.C. 2) 


CONSTABLE & COMPANY LTD... 




















NOW READY. 
THE Book OF THE 
MICROCOSM 


Compiled by 
DOROTHY UNA RATCLIFFE, 
F.R.AS., F.R.G.S. 


A Collection of some of the best work that has appeared in “ The 
Microcosm,” a North Country Litrary and Artistic Magazine, 
from 1914 to 1926. 


Price 5/- 
(Edition limited.) 
The gross proceeds will be devoted to Earl Haig’s Fund. 


Copies may be obtained from: 


“The Microcosm” Office, City Chambers, Leeds. 
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REVELATIONS 


by ONE OF THE 


BIG FOUR of 
SCOTLAND YARD 


REMINISCENCES 
BY AN EX-DETECTIVE 


b» FRANCIS CARLIN 


Beautifully illustrated; 18s. net. 


“ As thrilling as any detective story. The sleuth of real 
life is in many cases a great deal more ingenious and con- 
siderably more expedite than the detective of fiction.”— 
D. Mail. “‘Major Armstrong’s Double Life,’ ‘Light on 
Mahon.’ ”"—E. News. “ At a time when Scotland Yard has 
just brought off another sensational capture, the book makes 
doubly interesting reading.” —E. Standard. 


HOW TO BECOME A 
GOOD SWIMMER 


An invaluable book by the World Champion 
Swimmer : 


» DAVID BILLINGTON 


Beautifully illustrated; 4s. 6d. net. 


“ An invaluable book on swimming. Sporting Life calls it 
‘the most brilliant swimming book of recent 
years,’ "—Universe. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers), Ltd., 33-36 Paternoster Row. 























THE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
MOVEMENT 


HAROLD BELLMAN 


(General Manager, The Abbey Road Building Society), 


with an important Foreword by 


SIR JOSIAH STAMP 


G.B.E., D.Sc. (Econ.) 


bs 


** A most lucid and concise Sketch of the 
development of u Great Social Movement.” 


** An absorbing and authoritative Study of 
the History, Scope and Procedure of Build- 
ing Societies at home and abroad.” 


Commander Hilton Y oung, M.P., Editor-in- 
Chief of the “ Financial News,” in “ The 
Building Societies Gazette ** :— 

** Lucid in expression, accurate in detail, not 
overburdened with statistics, thoughtful in 
idea, moderate in tone, it is the model of 


what such a woik should be.” 


Crown 8vo. Cloth Boards. 3/6 net. 











METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., W.C.2. 
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high, sweet pipes. At crises the long trumpets brayed their oue 
sustained note, and from the lifted cymbals “the East leaped 
out snarling" ; while once, only once, a tall priest, standing, raised 
a@ curved iron rod and smote a huge, suspended drum, that it 
thundered. All the while the chanting . . . 1 tried to think of 
these men as devil-worshippers. But that music, that grave 
chanting, those marvellous bells and pipes, those clashing cymbals, 
and that once-heard Olympian drum! I forgot the wide blue sky 
outside, and the sweet clean air. I felt that I could bow my head 
forever to that mystic chanting. 

Pangkong Lake has more colour than any mere photograph 

could show : 

Forty miles of land-locked blue ; indigo in bays, emerald over 
sand bars, cloud shadowed, sun-speckled, wind-ruffled through 
turquoise to sapphire ; silver shot ; at the far end, between Scylla 
and Charybdis, a streak of sheer light; beyond, dim mauve of 
distance, snow covered against a sky of robin’s egg. 

Thus is this lake, already at the height of the Matterhorn, 
yet surrounded still by towering mountains with the long 
laciers creeping down, its shores fringed by rocks and cliffs, 

rk brown and shimmering white, with spur-noses of bright 
green and copper red. Here, indeed, the traveller stands on 
the very roof of the world, looking over the edge; far and 
far away, the high, snowy summits of the mountains stand 
lower and lower as they step down the curve of the globe. 


THE GREAT DAYS OF ITALIAN 


OPERA 


Thirty Years’ Musical Recollections. By Henry Cuortey. Knopf. 
7s. 6d. 

This large and interesting book, resurrected and introduced 
by Mr. Ernest Newman, suggests that musical journalism was 
in some ways an easier and more leisurely affair in the last 
century. As regards opera, with which the book almost exclu- 
sively deals, the reader knew, even in the case of new works, 
what kind of music was being described. The critic had rules 
of thumb to judge by, plenty of time and space, and was not 
expected to be forceful. Henry Chorley was, however, a thorough 
musician. 

The period covered is that from 1830 to 1859. Towards the 
end we find the critic wearily deploring the decadence of music 
and laying down his pen on the eve of the later innovations of 
Wagner, whose early works he detested and decried. Indeed, 
Wagner and Verdi, the only two great composers whose rise 
Chorley has recorded, were both abhorrent to him. This, as 
Mr. Newman points out in his introduction, can be made too 
much of; and if we would get the best of Chorley’s criticism 
we should go to his accounts of the early days of Italian grand 
opera—a form of art which he really understood. 

The now slightly crumpled flowers of early and mid-Victorian 
Covent Garden—Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, Auber, Meyerbeer, 
Halévy—revive in colour and,scent under Chorley’s pen. His 
enthusiasm is often so great and so well expressed that he makes 
us wish to hear those forgotten works again. But it is as well to 
remember—and of this important fact the book convinces us— 
that the great singers of those days were of higher technical 
accomplishment, as well as more plentiful, than nowadays, when 
we could number the really good operatic artists on the fingers 
of one hand. To enjoy Rossini’s Zelmira, for instance, we should 
need the services of Mme. Pasta, of Lablache, of Grisi, of Persiani, 
of Mario. It was an age of virtuosos—not only of Taglioni herself 
but of those singers whose voices made notes sparkle and fly 
like the feet of the famous dancer. The passing of the cult of 
the virtuoso is hardly, from an aesthetic point of view, to be 
deplored (the general level of performance in those days was 
probably not as high as it is now) ; but that cult was responsible 
for a particular kind of music which is now no more written, but 
which nevertheless is worth hearing. William Tell does not give 
the aesthetic experience of Gétterdimmerung, but it is a master- 
piece of its kind; Brahms’s best piano music makes Liszt's 
sound shallow enough, but no lover of true romantic rhetoric 
would be willing to renounce Liszt’s music. However, as to the 
virtuoso performer, the prima donna is now not what she was: 
Mme. Jeritza is an unworthy successor of her great prototypes. 
We should like to have heard the present writer on the subject 
ef her performance, 

It is impossible, in a review, to do justice to the vast amount 
of interesting criticism to be found in this work. It is not, of 
course, a book that can be (nor is it meant to be) read straight 
through ; one takes it up, opens it at random, and can always be 
sure of finding something interesting and curious. That Chorley 
was a critic of the best kind, one need go no further than his 
remarks on Fidelio to discover. 





— 


THE IRANIAN MYSTERY 


Ancient Persia and Iranian Civilization. By CLEMENT Huagr, 
Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 


The most notable feature of the Asiatic Empires of antiqui 
was their evanescence. Kingdoms might and did endure for 
millenniums, but Empires were for centuries only, and of all the 
great Empires the Persian, though its conquests were more 
complete and its foundations seemingly surer than those of any 
of its predecessors, was the briefest of them all. In 546 zg. 
Cyrus assumed the title of King of Persia, and in 334 xy, 
Alexander crossed the Hellespont and Persian dominance was at 
an end. It is only when we have the history of Ancient Persia 
presented to us from the Persian side that we fully grasp that within 
two centuries that Empire had waxed and waned, or that we 
know practically nothing of the people who founded it, save 
that at various times they had been tributaries of the later 
Assyrian Kings. Even of the minor Empire of the Medes that 
Cyrus usurped we know very little. Yet when the Medes and 
Persians appear in force on the stage of history they do not come 
as barbarians, but as a people more spiritually and morally 
enlightened than were the peoples they conquered. So even 
allowing for the fact, which M. Huart notes, that the Persians 
were no writers, it seems strange that there should be no Baby. 
lonian record of their existence, and no record of them at all until 
the expedition of Shalmaneser III in 837, when we hear of the 
Parsua in the mountains of Kurdistan and the Amadai (the 
Medes) on the plain. The Median Empire was founded in 708, 
and it is difficult to ascribe the Median-Persian culture to a little 
more than a century’s contact with the Assyrians. Even the 
Great King we know at second hand, and all that M. Huart has 
to tell us about him and the culture he introduced is but ingenious 
conjecture from the treatment he meted out to the peoples he 
conquered. 

The history of the Persian Empire as founded by Cyrus and 
Cambyses and re-established by Darius is of course fairly well 
documented, but, save for a few inscriptions, not from Persian 
sources. Considering the limitations of his data M. Huart’s 
story of Persia down to the Muhammadan invasion is an 
admirable epitome of the known facts, the narrative of each 
dynasty being accompanied by elucidatory chapters dealing with 
the political organisation, religion and arts of the time, so far 
as they are known or can be deduced from the facts. The contri- 
bution of Ancient Persia to the common heritage of culture was 
far greater than its meagre literature would lead us to expect, 
and if its greatest contribution has been religious, its architecture, 
through the Saracenic, has affected the West, and it may be that 
it was the Persians’ love of colour, reaching us via Byzantium, 
that burgeoned in the splendour of Italian art. 


MURDER IN U.S.A. AND 
ELSEWHERE 


Murder at Smutty Nose. By Epmunp Pearson. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d 

There are only two good kinds of books about crime—a plain 
record of the facts of the crime and of the trial, with historical 
notes ; or a serious essay on the psychology of the criminal, and 
on the extent to which character and circumstances have played 
their part in the event. Mr. Pearson has written a series of 
half-jocular, half-sentimental, stories on well-known murders, 
and his book has no appeal except one that is vulgarly sensational. 
Most of his cases have extremely important social or personal 
aspects which he either mentions in a very casual way, oF 
altogether ignores. For instance, he retells the story of Constance 
Kent, and does absolutely nothing with it. Few crimes show 
more clearly and directly how important is an investigation into 
the criminal’s age, sexual life, home atmosphere, emotional 
history and social upbringing. Again he tells the story of that 
classic American murder, Webster’s almost epileptic man- 
slaughter of Professor Parkman, and does not illustrate it with 
any serious discussion of the character of the two men. If ever 
a man bullied and nagged another into killing him that man was 
Professor Parkman ; it is surprising he was not killed long before- 
It is the same story with all Mr. Pearson’s cases. His style is 
undistinguished, his knowledge of human nature very poor, and 
his power to investigate human motives almost non-existent. 
His best essays are those which tell the story of crude murders 
for gain, such as Louis Wagner’s slaughter of his benefactor on 
Smutty Nose Island, the killings at the Benders’ road-side farm, 
or Udderzook’s murder of his brother-in-law to secure for himself 
and his sister the life-insurance benefit. 
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An M.P.’s opinion of 
BARNEYS TOBACCO 


—“the very best Pipe 
Mixture on the Market” 


There must be something unusually good about a 
Tobacco when a Member of Parliament can write 
to the Makers in such terms of unqualified praise. 


The Pipe probably plays a fairly useful part during 
the more informal business at Westminster, and 
the merits of Tobaccos will surely get their share 
of debate. 


“Barneys will make converts wherever it goes,” this 
Member declares, and in proof of this tells how a smoker 
was won over to Barneys after close on fifty years’ 
experience of pipe-smoking. 

(This M.P.’s letter and all letters reproduced in the etrertiving 


of Barneys and its Kindred Tob are spont 
goodwill inspired and can be verified by inspection.) 





“I am a staunch adherent to ‘ Barneys Mixture,’ which 
x pany to be the very best Pipe Mixture on the 
“ ‘ar 2.” 


“* Barneys’ will make converts wherever it goes. I 

“recommended it, some years ago, to a smoker of nearly 

“50 years’ standing, who took it up promptly, and there- 

“after steadfastly declined to smoke anything else.” 
Barneys is cool, even-burning, lasting and good . . . 
Only a Tobacco of downright and uncommon good- 
ness could inspire, week after week, from Home and 
Overseas, these generous expressions of thanks and 
good will from satisfied smokers. If you are seeking 
® Tobacco which will not vary in its companionable 
charm, try Barneys next time. 


“) 2 0z. Tin 2/3: in 3 strengths ® 
Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full). 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 
Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C. 1. 





M bili 
by 
MADAME ISABELLE DE STEIGER 
Author of “On a Gold Basis,” etc. 
With eight illustrations in half-tone and line. 
1/- net. 

The late Madame de Steiger was for many years 
intimately associated with the occult movement in 
general, and the Hermetic school in particular. 
The author relates many interesting reminiscences 


and anecdotes of the many notabilities with whom 
she came in contact. 





The Book of 


The Hand 


KATHARINE ST. HILL. 


Profusely illustrated with half-tone and line 


illustrations. 
15/- met. 


A comprehensive and authoritative text book by 
one of the foremost exponents of this art. 
serious contribution to the study of the subject, 
embodying the fruits of over thirty years’ experi- 
ence. 
methods of the art are clearly elucidated. 


RIDER & CO., Paternoster Row, London. 


It is a 


Both the principles of the science and the 
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WHY WHITE? 


For Cricket, Tennis and other Sports it is 
conventional to wear white flannels; but 
this is not entirely on account of cool- 
ness. If that were the only object 
light drill or Shantung would be 
even more effective. Undount- 
edly tradition andappearance 
are largely responsible. 

And the appearance of 
white flannels obvious- 
ly calls tor special 
treatment in the 
traditional 
“Achille 
Serre 


Way.” 


Achille Serre Ls 


Head Ottice and Works : Hackney Wick, London, E 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES ALMOST EVERYWUERE 
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ABBEY HOUSE 


A CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT 


When the Minister of Health opened Abbey House 
June 2nd he was not paying tribute to mere com- 
mercial prosperity. Abbey House is a permanent 
monument to the solid English virtue of thrift and 
the Englishman’s love of home. The will to 
i ce and the ambition to own a home 
have made the “Abbey Road Building Society” 
the success that it undoubtedly is. 


Over fifty years ago “ Abbey Road” was founded 
by a few enthusiastic workers with a capital of under 
£2,000. To-day Abbey House is the headquarters 
of the largest Building Society in the metropolitaa 
area; its funds total over £6,000,000, and its 
membership exceeds 60,000. It is this colossal 
growth which has made Abbey House, with its 
ample accommodation and its improved facilities, 
a necessity. Those who see Abbey House to-day 
will agree that that necessity has been the mother 
of a great achievement. 


A booklet i oe rae f the 
Abiey Road and’ pin details of the 
facilities it aff for profitable invest- 
ment will be sent post free on request. 


‘ABBEY 
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HAROLD BELLMAN, General Manager 
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Students of crime and of the fallacies and failures of courts g 
law will find in this book but slight matter of interest. There; 
however, some diversion to be found in the study of the ext. 
ordinary methods of criminal law in the United States—mogt 
Mr. Pearson’s cases are American. Wagner, about whose flagrant 
guilt there was not a shadow of doubt, was not executed untj 
more than two years after his conviction. Molineux, guilty og 
one of the meanest, dirtiest murders ever committed by a 
gentleman, was convicted on the 10th February, 1900. He 
a year and a half in Sing-Sing, and in October, 1901, the Coun 
of Appeal ordered a new trial: ‘ almost four years after the 
murder, the second trial began ’’—new evidence, obvi 
manufactured, was allowed from witnesses available at the first 
trial, and in November 1902 Molineux was acquitted. And this 
in a country whose inhabitants think themselves businesslike 
and quick. Mr. Pearson complains bitterly of the publicity, the 
unfairness, the ignoble contempt for decency in the conduct of 
criminal trials in his country; and certainly English readers 
will feel that, with all their faults, the English courts and the 
English legal methods have, especially in expedition, an enormous 
advantage over the American. The interminable time taken 
to hear an appeal in a murder charge seems particularly terrible; 
it must not only militate, as in the Molineux case, most seri 
against justice, but the period of delay must, one would think, 
be most distressing to the condemned man. This book has a very 
good bibliography, and is illustrated by some extremely interest. 
ing reproductions of old prints. It is amusing to see in one of 
these—a representation of an attempted murder—that the 
murderer is surrounded and supported by the little obscene, 
blown-out devils which we see in the pictures of Hieronymus 
Bosch and Pieter Breughel: it is curious that this tradition 
should have lasted into the New England of the nineteenth 
century. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Mystery and Lure of Perfume. By C. J. S. Tuompson. Lane, 
10s. 6d. 

According to Mr. Thompson the first known perfume recipe occurs 
in the book of Exodus and consists of ‘“‘ sweet spices, stacte and ony- 
cha, and galbanum; these sweet spices with pure frankincense, 
All the earliest scents seem to have been made from resinous substances; 
it was only later that flower essences came into use. Myrrh, cinnamon 
and galbanum were the staple fundaments of most early perfumes. 
It is interesting to note that each civilisation seems to have had its 
peculiar and distinctive scent; thus we connect Kyphi (a resinous 
compound of great complexity) with Egypt, roses with Persia, roses 
and violets with Rome, sandalwood with India, musk with China, 
various flower-perfumes with Greece. The first reference to scents in 
English annals comes with the guild of Pepperers, set up in 1179. Mr. 
Thompson has given us an exceedingly readable and pleasant history 
of scent and cosmetics through the ages, from Cleopatra to the most 
modern synthetic scents, passing by sixteenth-century perfumed 
gloves and other curious fashions of that kind. 


The Natural History of a Savant. By Prof. Cuariss Ricuer. Trans- 
lated by Sir Otiver Lopce. Dent. 5s. 

The virtues and vices of men of science are the same all the world 
over, and this little book, despite its special reference to conditions 
in France, was well worth translating. It might almost be one of 
series on what to do with our boys, for it discusses the scientists’ life, 
his prospects of fame, his enthusiasms and disillusions and his methods 
of work. Prof. Richet is an eminent physiologist, but he is also a man 
of letters and writes with wit. He shows us in a series of imaginary 
portraits the idiosyncrasies to which scientists are liable. Mélotine, 
for instance, complains continually that everyone is hostile to him; 
Gildas at long intervals publishes some memoir abounding in reticencies 
and takes the utmost precautions that no one shall know exactly what 
he is doing; Agathon delights in bringing to light obscure workers 
who seem to have forestalled the great masters. But Prof. Richet's 
object is not to blacken his colleagues’ characters but to induces 
rather hard world to think more kindly of them. He shows us theif 
disinterestedness, their zeal for truth and their service to humanity. 
His book is a lively piece of advocacy for the cause of science. 


The Gentle Art of Tramping. By SrerHeN Granam. Holden. &. 

Gentle is hardly the word that we should apply to Mr. Stephea 
Graham’s tramping ; for he has tramped from Archangel to Moscow; 
he has walked with only a few dollars in his pocket from New York 
to Chicago ; he has crossed the ten thousand feet passes of the Caucasus 
before the snows have melted ; he has been on foot through the Central 
Asian desert ; he has climbed over the Rockies ; and gentleness has 
never been a quality in tramping on which he has set much store. 
He gives us glimpses of some of his experiences. Language difficulties 
can be as embarrassing in one’s own country as abroad, and he has 
an amusing story of how in a Yorkshire inn his request for a room could 
not be understood as being anything else than a request for a glas 
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ADVERTISER'S ANNOUNCEMENT. ] 


HEALTH. 


Health has been defined as “A condition of physical soundness or 
well-being, in which an organism discharges its functions efficiently; 
aise a state of moral or intellectual well-being.” Accepting this as a 
thesis it becomes clear that good physical condition, functional efficiency 
and mental balance are indispensable concomitants of health, and that 
health is normal. The maxim: “To look well is to feel well” is one 
worth ting to heart. Interest in one’s personal appearance, as distinct 
from mere dandyism or vanity, is a desirable attribute. It proves that 
the vital spark is burning brightly and that life still has its interests, 
enthusiasms and thrills. Given this interest and organic soundness it 
is simple for health—even robust health—to be speedily established. 
Civilization with its sedentary professions, its unhealthy industrial 

its luxury and inevitable corollary of physical decline, 
bodily exhaustion and enervation, has made a great proportion of 
modern Humanity victims to disease unknown to primitive man or 
even present-day savages. Take cancer, said to be mainly the result 
of chronic constipation. This disease is unknown to savages, but 
attacks all creatures living under the highest conditions of civilization, 
including vermin. But the disadvantages of civilization are far out- 
weighed by its advantages. Man, however, being both omnivorous 
and sociable, often allows himself to become a victim to circumstance 
and environment without adopting counteractive measures. Social 
igations practically compel one to eat a certain amount of devitalized 
and indigestible—but probably delicious—food. But social obligations 
need not prevent counteraction of its deleterious effects by the daily 
use of a sufficiency of suitable exercise that will compel the bowels, 
kidneys, lungs and skin to remove all waste matter from the system 
before it becomes toxic in character; and a sufficiency of suitable food 
that will perfect the eliminative processes and provide elements for the 
repair of cell-tissue. Since the year 1909, when I first began preaching 
the doctrine of drugless healing, I have consistently maintained that 
for the maintenance of health nothing but natural exercise should be 
indu in, and that a sufficiency of fresh and natural foods should be 
included in the daily diet. Artificially treated foods—or faked foods 
as Mr. Ellis Barker has so aptly christened them—are mostly devitalized 
—dead! Artificial exercise is exhausting, inconvenient, and even 
dangerous, The week-end sport is often more injurious than beneficial, 
unless, of course, one indulges in daily exercise. 

But the most serious harm of all results from the use of drugs for 
the artificial performance of natural functions. Every normally con- 
stituted human being possesses all the chemicals, organs, nerves and 
muscles, which when employed naturally will act normally, and the 
organism thus discharging its functions efficiently, a condition of 
normality will ensue, which is health, Organs that are assisted— 
however indifferently—become lazy, then useless, and finally diseased. 
Lack of use means decay, and useless tissue in the body takes on an 
independent growth with disregard to other tissues. Cancer is such a 
condition. It is Nature’s revenge for interference. In the years to 
come it will be proved that the only cure for many of the modern 
iseases is prevention. Make the body and its functions do their own 
work, and there will be no useless tissue. Sherlock Holmes need not 
be called in to deduce the moral. As a boy I was chastised on more 

one occasion for refusing to take pills. Recently we heard of a 
youth of 19 who was thrashed by his father for a reverse reason. 
Truly, a worthy application of the Solomonic formula, and yet another 
indication of a reversion to things natural, Health is not gained as a 
result of Spartanism, drab living, Swedish drill, fasting nor any form 
of fanaticism, but by the employment of a sufficiency of suitable exercise 
and indulgence in a sufficiency of suitable food. From the theoretical, 
practical, logical and experimental standpoints it would appear that 
not civilization, but its misuse, is responsible for most disease, and 
certainly for all purely functional disorders. Safety first must be the 
rule in exercise, and it was more for this reason than any other that I 
made full-tidal-breathing and abdominal control integral to the method 
of drugless-healing, known as Maxalding, when first introducing it to 
the public, for the effort is controlled by the strength of the patient and 

No strain is possible. Now that full-tidal-breathing, abdominal control, 
full mobility of the joints and drugless-healing have all been extolled 
in the Press by eminent men, both medical and lay, everybody who is 
dissatisfied with their present condition of health should read “ Nature’s 
Way to Health,” an illustrated treatise which fully explains Maxalding, 

following is an abridged synopsis: The importance of periodical 

ical examination. The value of direct exercise on the internal 
organs as opposed to mechanical exercise. Grave significance of the 
flattened chest and distended abdomen. Energy conservation. Control 
over definite muscles. Exercise v Drugs. Acute and chronic forms of 

Constipation, and some remarkable cures. Forms of indigestion requiring 

ifferent treatment. Atony of the stomach. Excessive appetite. Loss 

appetite. Acidity. Deficient secretion. Gastric flatulence and in- 
testinal flatulence. Neurasthenia. Obesity; constitutional form and the 
acquired and dangerous form. Headaches: Some causes and the cure. 

Full-tidal-breathing as the only preventive of lung complaints. Muscle 

v mechanical exercise. How to keep the heart young. Etc., etc. 

Every reader of the New Statesman is not only invited to send for a 

copy of this treatise, but also to include a letter dealing with any 
1 disorders from which he or she may be unfortunate enough 
nen: Mr. Saldo—who is the founder of Maxalding—will then be 
lighted to make his personal diagnosis and send it under plain sealed 

Cover with the treatise. No ~ pon or liability is involved. 

write any part o e world to: Mr, A. M. Saldo, 
Mazalding Dept. 16, 14 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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of rum. His purpose, however, is not to tell us about his own tramping, 
but to encourage the tramping of others. He has chapters of sound 
advice on boots, knapsacks, clothes, cooking and other details of 
technique. On what sort of hat to wear, whether to carry a coffee- 
pot instead of a kettle, on how to boil eggs and fry a chicken he is as 
practical as a Scout manual; but he is discursive, personal, a literary 
artist and, even in his most instructive moments, a delightful essayist. 
No one who wants to go tramping this summer, but ought not to, 
should read the book ; it is irresistible. It does not gush. It has no 
false sentimentality ; its enthusiasm is not a pose; and in matter, 
manner, size and shape it is an excellent thing to slip into a knapsack 
or pockct. 
A Novelist’s Tour of the World. 
Thornton Butterworth. 21s. 
This is a surprisingly impersonal book of travel. The frontispiece 
shows us Sefior Ibafiez adorned with Hawaiian flowers ; he describes 
how the Chinese tailors in Singapore who made him four suits in 
two hours were thrown into paroxysms of mirth by his waist measure- 
ment ; he tells us of his own amusement when at a cinema performance 
of Blood and Sand in Kyoto, he realised that the picture of the ferocious- 
looking author on the screen was his own ; but it is the world which 
is his subject and not himself. When he visits the Pyramids he 
gives us a summary of Egyptian history. When he explores Calcutta 
he tells us the story of the Black Hole. When he passes through 
the Panama Canal he gives us the facts about its construction. But 
his instructive pill is very agreeabiv coated. His descriptions of 
places and people show the skilled craft of the novelist, and although 
it is well worn ground that he traverses he makes familiar scenes 
seem newly discovered. He is specially interested in social and 
religious customs and has shrewdly observed what life means in the 
Far East. It is a change to English readers to have the Spanish 
point of view. Naturally enough when he writes of the glories of 
the former Spanish Empire he refers to English pirates to whom we 
give a less harsh name. He is annoyed because Captain Cook is 
credited with discoveries which were made by Spaniards. He is 
indignant because the world has heard much of the cruelties of the 
Spanish in America and nothing of those for which Protestant Holland 
was responsible in Java. But usually he is the most suave of travellers 
and a citizen of the world to whom all men are very much alike. 


Before Scotland Yard: Classic Tales of Roguery and Detection. 
Collected by Peter Hawortn. Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Haworth opens his collection of tales with the stories of Susanna 
and Bel and the Dragon from the Apocrypha and closes it with two 
well-known detective articles by Charles Dickens. Ancient Greece 
is represented by Herodotus’s story of the treasure house of King 
Rhampsinitus, and the Elizabethan period by a variant of the 
same tale. The medieval period yields five tales from the Gesta 
Romanorum, two from the Spanish, two from the French, one from 
Boccaccio, one from the German and one by Thomas Murner. The 
moderns are represented by Defoe, Voltaire, Schiller, De Quincey, 
Mrs. Gaskell and Dickens. Dickens, here, deals with the real thing 
as, in a way, does De Quincey, though the latter’s Murders in the 
Ratcliffe Highway give us nothing of the thrill we expect from a master 
in this genre. De Foe is not at his best in Jonathan Wild, and Mrs. 
Gaskell’s story is too sketchy. As for the rest, their interest as yarns 
has faded, such merits as they still possess being either literary 
or archeological. 


The Face in the Picture. By KaTHarine Tynan. Ward Lock. 7s. 6d. 
A mystery problem which depends for its solution upon dreams 
and premonitions and strange apprehensions has an inevitable 
drawback ; for the full enjoyment of a mystery demands a belief 
in the events, which the occult commands only when created by a 
master. Allowing for this drawback, however, Miss Tynan’s story of 
Dick Trevelyan’s dream in the ‘‘ Ghost” room of a great country 
house, which leads him by devious ways to the rescue of a charming 
young woman from a villainous person with ‘‘ Judas” hair, is quite 
exciting, and incidentally introduces us to perhaps the best gallery 
of characters that this prolific novelist has yet created. There 
is quite a Dickensian touch in the elder Podmores, kindly hearted 
uncultured people who have climbed to uncomfortable social heights ; 
and in the two elderly estate agents, who are so deeply rooted in county 
estate-agency that one cannot imagine them desiring to climb. 


Reminiscences of an Ex-Detective. By Francis Car.in, late Superin- 
tendent of Scotland Yard. Hutchinson. 18s. 

Mr. Carlin describes himself as one of the original “ Big Four ” of 
Scotland Yard, and is no doubt justified in being proud of what he 
has achieved in the course of a very busy life. His book is interesting, 
but it rather notably does not support the adage that truth is stranger 
than fiction. Here we have nothing but the bare truth, and this 
truth certainly suggests that the detectives of the C.I.D. commonly 
exercise a good deal less ingenuity than the readers of detective stories 
have been taught to expect of their heroes. Most of Mr. Carlin’s 
“‘ clues ” and his methods of following them up seem terribly obvious. 
But the stories he has to tell are real, and that quality may be taken to 
cover a multitude of apparent defects. Moreover he really does tell 
us how Scotland Yard goes to work on a difficult case, and describes 
the wonderful system of records which frequently enables the detective 


By Vicente Buiasco IBANEZ. 


—, 


to spot the criminal by means of some small similarity of Procedure ip 
a previous crime. Scotland Yard detectives, Mr. Carlin tells us, 
employ any sort of disguise, but he relates one amusing case in 

the “ plain clothes man” most successfully disguised himself ag » 
ordinary constable. It is rather astonishing to read: 


Fortunately for the course of justice there has never yet been a 
murder committed in which the culprit was so cunning or clever g 
not to leave at least one tiny clue which might prove the seed from 
which damaging evidence could be obtained eventually ; 


and Mr. Carlin can hardly hope to gain credence for so sweeping 4 
statement by referring to certain “ unsolved mysteries ” about which 
the police know the truth though the public do not. We were aly 
very surprised to read that Paris detective methods are 
“inductive” in contrast with the “deductive” methods preferred 
in London—until we realised that the author employs these words in 
a sense exactly contrary to that in which they are commonly employed 
by scientists and philosophers. As a whole, however, the book 

be cordially recommended to all that large section of the public which 
now writes detective stories, and for that purpose should have some 
accurate knowledge of what goes on at Scotland Yard. 


Masters of War and other Historical Essays. By Nevitte D’Esrenrng, 
Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

The three somewhat lengthy “essays” of which this book is 
composed deal with “Masters of War” from Cromwell to Clive, with 
a conjectural inquiry into the historicity of Israel in Egypt, and with 
a discussion of the ethnological origins of the English people. Mr, 
D’Esterre, in a disarming preface, assures us that he does not write as 
an instructor, but as one interested in the matters of which he treats, 
and desirous of exciting the same interest in his readers. In the paper 
which gives its title to the book, the argument is mainly directed to 
proving that the essential qualities required for command in the field 
are not peculiar to men trained in arms, and that great commanden 
who have been trained in arms are usually of little account outside 
their profession. The argument is well sustained, but surely Mr. 
D’Esterre is somewhat summary in his dismissal of Napoleon asa 
statesman. Isracl in Egypt is an essay in pure conjecture, ingeniow 
enough in its way, but failing to convince partly because Mr. D’Esterre, 
though he discards the miraculous, takes the Biblical story too literally, 
and partly because he does not take the history of Egypt lite 
enough. He conjectures at times when conjecture is not admissible, 
the facts being known. That the Biblical story is pure fable is most 
unlikely, but that it is anything like as continuously and accurately 
historical as Mr. D’Esterre would have it, is not much less unlikely, 
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“* My wealth’s a burly spear and brand, 
And a right good shield of hides untanned, 
Which on my arm I buckle.” 


This song was translated from the Greek by 
Thomas Campbell, while the music is by J. W. 
Elliot. The wealth of Hybrias would prove of 
little value in these days in which the best form of 
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The final paper is directed to the explosion of the long-exploded myth 
that the “Anglo-Saxon” invaders wiped out all the indigenous 
population that was not driven into Wales, Cornwall and Stratheclyde. 
Mr. D’Esterre writes agreeably and contrives to be interesting even 
when his argument is most provocative of opposition in the reader. 


Essays on Old London. By Sypney Perxs. Cambridge University 
Press. 12s. 6d. 

No more than an insignificant fraction of the history of old London 
comes within the scope of these three essays, but inside his narrow 
limits Mr. Perks writes with unrivalled authority, and is able, from 
his position as city surveyor, to throw real light on the points he 
discusses. He records the restoration and recent discoveries at the 
Guildhall (with a carelessness unusual in Cambridge books the page- 
heading “ Restoration and Discoveries” is continued above each of 
the succeeding chapters and appendices) and deals with London town- 
planning schemes in 1666, and the Thames Embankment projected 
after the Great Fire. He was greatly impressed by the just and 
businesslike methods of the Corporation under Charles II., and quotes 
their account books freely. He also tells us that after the recent 
Japanese earthquake had practically destroyed Tokyo and Yokohama 
“the representatives in England of the Japanese Government applied 
to our librarian at the Guildhall, and asked for a list of books showing 
how the City of London dealt with a similar catastrophe as far back 
as 1666. It was indeed a great compliment by one of the most thorough 
and practical empires of to-day.” In an appendix he disproves the 
repeated assertion that the present London Bridge was intended to 
be called Trafalgar Bridge, though the name was certainly proposed. 
It will not be possible in future to touch on the structural history of 
the Guildhall or on metropolitan town-planning in the past without 
consulting this book. 


The Long Lead. By M. H. Exuis. Benn. 12s. 6d. 

The Northern Territory of Australia presents serious problems of 
settlement and administration. It has only three thousand in- 
habitants, but is half a million square miles in extent. It was at one 
time part of South Australia, but it is now governed directly by the 
Federal authorities, who are three thousand miles away and a fifteen 
days’ boat journey round the coast from its only town. The result 
is that feeling runs high against the Federal Government and a few 
years ago the local administrator was virtually deported 'y the 
inhabitants. His successor, whom we meet in this book, began with 
firm methods and was promptly convicted of assault by a local jury ; 
soon afterwards another jury acquitted a murderer because the 
man killed was not the man he aimed at; and the jury system was 
forthwith abolished. The possibility of developing the district has 
been much discussed lately, but with its poor rainfall and the difficulty 
of communications it will not be opened up for a long time yet. This 
book describes the first motor car journey across it, and is an inter- 
esting and racily written record of endurance and enterprise under 
exacting conditions. What life means in the Northern Territory, 
both to the white man and to the few remaining aborigines, is graphic- 
a commages and interesting light is thrown on a serious Australian 
problem. 


About Motoring 
COLLISION GEAR 


‘Ts crowding of our roads, which results from mass pro- 
duction of cheap cars and motor-cycles, together with 
the economies of certain forms of road transport, has 
created a huge trade in accessories designed to avert collisions, 
to minimise mechanical or personal injury in major crashes, 
and to eliminate damage in the case of those minor grazes 
which still produce the majority of the claims made upon 
insurance companies. Few of these invaluable accessories are 
as yet standardised by car vendors, and the owner whose car 
remains innocent of them all should consider whether it is wise 
to face another season without them. At the head of the list 
must certainly be placed the safety glass known as “‘ Triplex.” 
Whenever a violent collision occurs, both cars are forcibly 
arrested, but an equal arresting force is not applied to the bodies 
of the occupants. The person of the driver is usually stubbed 
against the steering wheel, for which reason a spring wheel of the 
Thomas or Bluemel pattern is quite a desirable fitting, apart 
from the fact that it serves to insulate his wrists from road 
shocks in ordinary driving. But his passengers are often hurled 
violently from their seats, and impact is made on one or other of 
the glass panels which provide comfort so long as the drive is 
without incident, but convert themselves into a myriad razors 
if a smash occurs. “ Triplex ” glass is built up of two very thin 
sheets of the finest glass, between which a film of clear celluloid 
is sandwiched. The celluloid grips the glass whenever a blow is 
administered, and prevents it from flying. It may star, it may 
bend, but it cannot fly, and the sharp points of any fracture 
are usually kept out of contact with the bodies of the passengers. 
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It is naturally more costly than ordinary glass, but it is work Bi 
its cost, as is shown by its compulsory adoption on To 
and its invariable use on such racing cars as employ tiny wig 
screens. As the celluloid is completely protected from th 
atmosphere and from contact it does not scratch or “ye, 
yellow.” the 

* * * 

Most cars imported from America carry as part of the Months 
standard equipment two pairs of fenders, fore and aft. They § children 
take the form of black or nickeled bumper slats of Spring steel, ea 
flexibly mounted on brackets attached to the dumbirons or oth: contribut 
convenient parts of the chassis. It cannot be pretended that parents 
they improve the appearance of a car, but the congested mai, 
and car parks of the United States have forced them upon th § The chil 
most fastidious owners of fine cars, and there is no doubt the 3 miles 
they must become universal in Great Britain. They cushin 
major collisions quite appreciably ; but their chief value is tha  ije Fun 
they represent a genuine economy to the most careful and fy. 
tunate of drivers. Probably not five cars in every hundred wok 
through a year without at least scraping a wing on a garage wall, A pound 
or another close-parked car, or a gate-post. Such grazes an § ctildren 
quite expensive. Wings dent easily, and even if the bruise cap § haye the 
be rolled out, the entire wing must be repainted by skilled hang — wfortun 
if it is not to show the mark. The “ no-claim ” bonus off a § % 
insurance premium is annually sacrificed by thousands of policy. hildt 
holders on these petty grounds. The small cost of a set of 
fenders eliminates all these petty expenses and annoyances, and The | 
usually results in a positive economy. The “ quarter” typed 9 
bumper bar is practically as efficient as the pattern which rus “NS. 
right round the front and stern of a car, and is perhaps les 
disfiguring. — 





* * * 

The popularity of closed cars has enhanced the need for 
mechanical signalling apparatus, which indicates the drivers — COURT 
intentions to traffic astern by means of coloured illumination 
at night, or arrow devices by day. These instruments are already 
being standardised in America, but remain an “* owner's fitting” 
in Great Britain. They cannot be deemed essential on open cars; 
but no modern car is permanently open. As soon as a caris 
closed, difficulty in giving the usual traffic signals arises, and MM 
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The 3-Litre Bentley. || um 

“JI do not want, I cannot imagine, a finer, = on 

nicer machine. With cylinder-capacity by ne Y on 
means excessive, and therefore with running Doce 
costs that are not at all formidable, the power ' B 66 
available is certainly all that can be safely §& ,,., 3 
employed upon British roads.” p worse 
—Mr. Edgar Duffield, the Motor Expert. : (cost £25). 

= 3-Litre CHASSIS 6-Cyl. CHASSIS fat. Watt 
= PRICES FROM PRICES FROM — 
= £895 £1,500 Birmingha 
_ BENTLEY MOTORS, LIMITED, |f — 
= Pollen House, Cork Street, London, W.!. : IN 
= ’Phone: Regent 6911. ’Grams: “ Benmotlim, Phone, London.” z 7 cor 
=I ; re ee niuediinas é ETROPC 
= i ® | - " \e | - Wy i — 
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FIVE YEARS GUARANTEE A= 
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cme: | “To help those who help themselves ” Tove, OTA, Eze. 
Pike 0 toga PYRENEES TOURING CLUB. 
° ° ° NIFICENT HOLIDAYS, PERSONALLY CON- 
is one 0 e ef aims of DUCTED, EVERY THIRD WEEK FROM JUNE 18 
: = the 9 Over 1,000 kilometres’ motoring in Pyrenees, France + pala, visiting Biarrite, 
Wear Childr en S Coun H lida S Fund. yt Gavarnie, Cauteret, Loyola, Fontenarabbia, St. Sebastian, Tolosa, etc. 
0 y: SECRETARY : 14 Park Lane, STOKE NEWINGTON, LONDON. 
rt of ther & \onths before gh song holidays thousands of the poorest REFORMED INNS. 
aft. in London bring along to their school collectors a few rc F ‘ 
wing din pence each week towards the sum which has been assessed as their 170 cans AND HOTELS managed by the 
1S OF othe, ff contribution. The Fund gives the difference between the sum the PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
ended that ts ee stort Ss holds of sending the child into the Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
ested roads country . : - 1 sens P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
aU The children go to various parts of the country, usually within - 7 a 
jowbe: > % miles of London, and, so far as is practicable, they are arranged OCESRAY HOTEL. By age me British or Great 
: ig batches of friends from the same school or district. All arrange- Siachle Mean tn nll Dadsoeuen Bahnoen Genin ant Athen 
- — ments for travelling and housing are most carefully organised by from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 
ue ,, ° by > 
re the Fund’s staff, which almost entirely consists of voluntary OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
dred for. he a Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
; Work A pound given to the Fund sends a child for a fortnight’s holiday. a Ee ak KR RD 
arage wall, last year the Children’s Country Holidays Fund sent 27,102 (, ea. PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 
gtazes an § children for a fortnight in the country, and the more pounds we garden, 200 ft. up. Vegetarian diet ; 2} guineas till May 31st. June to Sep- 
bruise can § faye the more children will go this year. The scope is still, a REY le 
ied hand — unfortunately, far greater than the Fund, so please be as gencrous ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
nus off ap § 2 you can and help lift a few more children out of monotonous Best locality (central), large bright rooms. Wireless, Tennis—Mrs, Roomas 
‘of polier. & ticks and mortar into the green fields which otherwise in their eee See. et 
f Policy. childhood they might never see. IRLING GAP HOTEL, Nr. Eastbourne.—Bungalow Hotel on the 
a set of ps P 4 Soe Pewee oS foot of the first of Seven Sisters Cliffs. Nine-hole golf course 
tt] The Children’s Country Holidays Fund SS Ss Se 
” : 2E PAYING GUESTS receive y la iving in 
which runs “N.S. Appeal, 18 Buckingham =. London, W.C.2 —_ Tudor house r. picturesque village amid paintable scenery,” Nice - Am 
thaps len th open view. ‘erms moderate.—Miss CuRWEN, Long Crendon, Bucks. 
CSE WITEERLAND, WEGGIS, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
view of lake and mountains. Terms of pension, from 7s. Prospectus free. 
need for THEATRES USTRIAN TYROL.—Magnificent Alpine scenery. Invigorating ; 
e drivers COURT (Sloane 5137). EVENINGS at 8.30. } nog yeas? ur. Innsbruck.—Miss ANDREW, Pension Waldrast, Mieders, 
minations THE SHADOW OF A GUNMAN ILDERSWIL, SWITZERLAND, 30 min. walk Interlaken, Park- 
re already Preceded by RIDERS TO THE SEA. an oe - view from — of Jungfrau, —— — Eiger. 
' rs Close to it: yeni . . 
8 fitting Matinees Thureday and Saturday at 2-30. a day. Information and eee aoe ‘9 A. tavasn, 6 Gncethanth "Btrest, 
ypen Cars; EXHIBITIONS London, E.C. 3, or direct from E. and M. Lerat, Proprietors. 
S & Carls > ONCARNEAU, BRITTANY.—Hotel Beau-Rivage, the most 
rises, and ) ODERN TENDENCIES IN FURNITURE & DECORATION. picturesque place in Brittany, near beach, gardens, tennis. G ccetient cuisine. 
i An pep tt FA A, June Modern comfort. 
——— a ie vi RY. 
Heat & Son, Ltp., 196 Tottenham Court Road. Admission free. FOR Ss A l E TO LET AND W. ANTED 
| THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY. 
ee O GARDEN LOVERS.—For Sale, Harrow on the Hill, 15 mins. 
y . from Baker Street, house with delightful garden. 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 
SEGONZAC 


















Oil Paintings on exhibition at the Alpine Gallery, Mill Street, W. 1. 

Water Colours at 

THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7a Grafton Street, 
10.0 a.m.—5.0 p.m. Saturdays, 10.0 a.m.—1.0 p.m. 


Se ettiONn OF CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS by pupils 
the 


W. 1. 





conservatory, etc. Independent Hot water System. Electricity and Gas. 
£1600 freehold. Ring Harrow 1135 or write, ““R.G. W.” c/o Tae New STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ELIGHTFUL COTTAGE TO LET, FURNISHED, in Cumber- 
land ; lovely scenery; 3 bedrooms, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen and larder ; 
30s. a week for four months or longer; 2 guineas a week if Augt. and Sept. 

only.—-Reply Box 298, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 








Marion Richardson and of pupils of past and present students of wit > 
College will be held on Wednesday, June 15th, at 5.30 p.m., on Thursday, — 
jme 16th, from to a.m. to 7 p.m. and on See, pase 18th, from 10 a.m. to I p.m., VERLOOKING LOVELY COMMON ; unspoilt spot on Chilterns ; 
omen Day CoLLEcg, Southampton Row. Allinterested in the subject 4-Toomed cottage to let furnished, bath, w.c. Pleasant garden. Golf. ‘Bus 
to at and post 3 mins. Reading 6 miles, Henley 4. Low rent for long tenancy.— 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ROSBY HALL.—A Club and Hall of Residence now open for 
women graduates of all nationalities. For further particulars apply to Tus 
Warpen, Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, S.W. 3. 


Giz OF VELVETEEN and other embroidered jerkins (to clear 
Stock these will be considerably reduced).—THE PEASANT SHOP, 42 Devonshire 
Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C.1. Museum 7602. 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
Ponds, rectangular, or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall coping, rockery.— 
Gro. Vinr & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 

Books FOR SALE.—Dictionary National Biography, thin paper, 
66 vols. in 22, {21. Beardsley’s The Savoy, 3 vols., rare, {12 128. Froawk’s 
Butterflies, 2 vols., col. plates, 35s. (cost £6 6s.). Fifty drawings by Alastair, 

fs Balzac’s Novels, 53 vols., {10 10s. Boccaccio Cemorous Fiametta, 17s. 6d. 

Arabian Nights, 16 vols., {15. Memoirs of Saint Simon, 3 vols., 143. Bar- 

‘emt Trollope, 8 vols., 25s. Story of the Nations, illus., new set, 67 vols., {9 
25). Punch, 100 vols. in 25, £10 10s. Surtees’ Sporting Novels, illus., 6 vols., 

$ Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 308. Rice Persian Women and Their Ways, 

(at — (cost 21s.). Encyclopedia Britannica, 12 edit., 32 vols. in 16, hf. morocco, 

+. us for any books you want. Catalogues free. Libraries and single volumes 

for prompt cash. 3,000 books wanted. List free. Wanted, Boswell’s 

Dire, 2,7 1791.—HOLLAND Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 

ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
pl ceeppy reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
Hol a TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
“olborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


























Box 297, NEw STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


|S es ag yt VALE OF HEALTH, directly overlooking the 

Heath. To be let unfurnished or furnished, a smail self-contained Fiat ; 
2 bed-rooms, kitchen, bathroom, telephone, gas fires. Unfur- 
Tel.: Hampstead 





sitting-room, 
nished rent {120 per annum inclusive.—Apply HEATuBROW, LTD. 
1586. 

O LET.—Near Saffron Walden, Small Elizabethan Residence, 
tural, high, beautifully and comfortably furnished, open grates downstairs, 
central heating upstairs, bathroom, sanitation inside and out; 6 guineas 

p.w. or less long let.—Box 299 NEw STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


Ce Servant wants immediately roomy house, convenient for 
Hol ; reasonable rent.—Box 296, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 4948. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


EADERS of “THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small —_ advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 























A THORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 





typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. One Year es * 30s. Od 
UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed. Temporary and permanent Six Months - - - - - 5s. Od. 
Typists sent out.—Miss Ropers, 9 Gray’s Inn Road, Chancery 8381. Three Months- ~ 7 - - 7s. 6d. 


Ms E 
- BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—s52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard nn 9 . 


| YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully 
i executed. 
All work checked. — Mts, po § 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Glkiaiap Sete. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


(Post free to any address in the world.) 


Tue New SratesMan, 10 Great Queen! Street, Kingsway, 
London W.C. 2. 
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may be negligible or acute. If the window for the signalling arm 
be conveniently located, the sole defect is that draughts and 
moisture are admitted to the interior of the vehicle, and that the 
driver must choose between wearing a stuffy waterproof or con- 
tracting rheumatism in his right shoulder and elbow. But if 
the opening be awkward (as it usually is) drivers grow careless 
about their signals, and the risk of accidents is increased. 
Failure to signal ranks as contributory negligence in law, and 
may easily cause a driver to be held responsible for damage to 
two or more vehicles, and perhaps to several persons as well. An 
electric or mechanical signalling apparatus eliminates all these 
temptations and disagreeables. It is true that the ideal control 
for such devices has yet to be devised ; but a number of the 
patented signals are thoroughly efficient ; and if they are a trifle 
expensive they can always be transferred to the new car at the 
end of a season. Some of them are intercoupled with the brakes 
and steering gear, whilst others are operated by a ring switch 
mounted above the steering wheel, or by a conveniently placed 
lever. After a hundred miles or so, an ordinary driver will 
operate them subconsciously, and will rejoice to be rid of the 
necessity for pushing his arm out into the weather through an 
awkwardly placed spring trap. 
* . . 
On crowded roads every driver should keep his fourwheel 
brakes regularly and precisely adjusted; otherwise, he will 
presently learn in some possibly alarming emergency that his 
stopping power is about half that of the cars immediately in 
front of or behind him. It is very easy to delude oneself about 
the actual condition of a set of brakes until that terrible moment 
when the car has to be arrested at all costs within a very few 
feet. Lazy owners neglect the faithful adjustment of brakes 
because they dislike the task of jacking up all four wheels 
simultaneously. A watchful industry is growing daily more 
psychological, and already simple and inexpensive devices are 
marketed for overcoming this disinclination by means of a 
patented jack permanently mounted on the car. 
R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


S was to be expected markets show no improvement 
after the Whitsun holidays, stockbrokers being loath 
to return to business when markets are so uninteresting. 

Markets are not likely to become more active until the close 
of the present unpopular three-week account. 
- * * 

The American oil industry is passing through a bad period. 
On several occasions during the past few years it has looked 
as though it was going to forge ahead, but always there has 
been some big new field discovered which has caused over- 
production. The present glut of oil is due to the Seminole 
field in the State of Oklahoma, which was only recently 
developed, and is already responsible for about 14 per cent. of 
the entire American production. The obvious remedy is for 
the producers to restrict production, but that is not so easy as 
it sounds, for oil is not stationary under one piece of land, but 
can be pumped from any well in the vicinity, with the result 
that companies and individual owners tap oil reservoirs with 
as many wells as possible—one to each individually owned 
back garden, as it were—in their haste to get what they can 
before their neighbours exhaust the supply. As a result of 
the tremendous overproduction there has been a big fall in 
oil prices, and it is estimated that the gross revenues of the 
American oil companies during the current half-year have 
fallen off to the extent of $200,000,000. This all sounds very 
distressing, but there is another side to the picture. The big 
companies with storage facilities are able to buy from the small 
fellows oil at or below cost of production, which they can refine 
in due course. As producers themselves they suffer; in so far 
as they are refining and marketing organisations they may 
gain. That things are not so bad as they sound is shown by 
the fact that Amerada Corporation, which was recommended 
here on August 28th last at $31, is now quoted at $33.25, and 
that good dividends are still being paid ; but it would be shirking 
facts to deny that the present situation is disquieting. This 
very fact is likely to prove the remedy, for, forced by circum- 
stances, the big people in the American oil industry are getting 
together and arranging that so far as they are concerned, and 
so far as existing contracts permit, production in Oklahoma 
shall be curtailed, and to this end they have appointed an 
“‘umpire” to control operations. Meanwhile consumption of 
oil—not forgetting petrol—is increasing by leaps and bounds, 


———_ 


and wise investors who buy stocks in times of depression, ang 
are prepared to face the possibility of a further decline before 
the inevitable recovery takes place, might do worse than pick 
up such shares as Pure Oil at about $26}, which on the basis 
of the last quarterly dividend returns 7} per cent., Union Qj 
of California priced $42, which on the same basis returns oye 
9 per cent., Texas Corporation price $48.25 yield 6§ per cent, 
and Shell Union price $27} yield 6% per cent. The lates 
New York quotations of all of these shares are given daily ip 
some of the London newspapers. 
* * * 


I have not hitherto favoured Peru as a field for investment, 
as that country seems to have a habit of pawning any agg 
that becomes productive ; but during the last year or gs } 
seems to have been making progress, and the provisional return 
of its trade for the year 1926 show that exports amounte 
in value to £P23,531,566, as compared with £P21,218,708 ip 
1925, while imports totalled £P18,235,601, against £P17,075,3)), 
There was thus established a favourable visible balance of 
trade for the year of £P5,295,965, against £P4,143,397 in 1995, 
Its principal export was oil, to the value of £7,500,000, whik 
cotton, of which it is an increasingly large producer, was 
five millions. This was closely followed by copper to the valye 
of over four millions, while sugar exports exceeded £3,600,000 
in value. With the present plethora of money in the United 
States, yields on foreign loans quoted in New York are nov, 
generally speaking, much the same as on similar loans ip 
London, but this is not the case with Peru, whose two 
issues are quoted at 96 for the 5} per cent. Salt Loan and 
105} for the 7} per cent. Guano Loan, whereas in New York 
Peruvian Government 7} per cent. loans can be purchased 
at 100 and an 8 per cent. loan at 103}. A bit more speculative, 
but a quasi-Governmental security, is Peruvian Corporation 
5 per cent. cumulative preference stock purchasable at about 
48}. This company secures its revenues from a number of 
guano deposits, railways, steamships, land cultivation, ete. 
Arrears of preference interest were disposed of and in present 
conditions the 5 per cent. should be regularly forthcoming. 
At the current quotation the yield is over 10 per cent. 

A. Emin Davies. 

















SECOND CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
Chairman: Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C 


Capital exceeds £100,000, 
Membership exceeds 1,300. 


Every member, whether he holds the minimum of 10 of 
the maximum of 2,000 2/- Shares, is thereby part proprietot 


of over 1 50 


carefully selected investments, in Government and Municipal 
Bonds, Railway and Transport, Bank, Insurance | 
Finance, Rubber, Tea and Oil, and Industrial Undertakings 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Present rate of dividend 7% per annum, paid without 

deduction of Income Tax. ~ 

To SECOND CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST 
Lid., Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Please send me a copy of the Booklet “ What an Investment Trust 
Is,” your latest Report, and List of Investments. 
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TRAINING CENTRES 


=pINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 
E (Under the Auspices of the University.) 


ts a POST-GRADUATE 
a UNIVERSITY CERTIFI. 








The University of Edinburgh 
pIPLOMA in SOCIAL STUDY, 
CATE for non-graduates. 2 ' 
The Courses for the or and the University Certificate are 

as a Traini or all branches of Social! Work, including 

LEMENT WORKERS, HOSPITAL ALMONERS, WELFARE 

SUPERVISORS. Special Courses are also arranged by the School 
for HEALTH VISITORS, SANITARY INSPECTORS, etc. 

For full iculars of all Courses apply to the Secretary, School of 
Gocial Study, University of Edinburgh. 

NORA MILNES, Director. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 

T downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Tennis, Netball, etc. 

Fees, {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
F ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
dagton. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., m.a.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 
fer information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
d Education apply to the Secretary. 


UEEN ALEXANDRA'S HOUSE PHYSICAL TRAINING 
0 COLLEGE, KENSINGTON GORE, S.W.7. Opposite Kensington Gardens, 
where and ractised. Recognised by the Teachers’ Regis- 











recreation are 


tration and Ling Association. incipal : Miss C. M. Davy, Diploma Chelsea, 
Member Ling Association. Students a for Ling Diploma. Public examina- 
tons in Swedish Gymnastics (Educa 1, Remedial), Games, Swimming, Fencing. 


Greek and National Dancing. Theoretical subjects. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
TY HISTORY SCHOOL 


(arranged by F. S. Marvin) 

will be held at 

WOODBROOKE, SELLY OAK, BIRMINGHAM, 

July z9th—August 6th, 1927. 
Subject: UNITY IN INDUSTRY. 
Speakers include: Sir RICHARD Grecory, Dr. A. J. CARLYLE, A. D. Linpsay, 

B. gra G. D. H. Corg, Prof. T. E. Grecory, Prof. J. F. REEs, 
eg Detais1, C. G. RENOLD and E. TIPson. 


‘Pull particulars from Miss A. R. WELLS, Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, nr. Birmingham. 


SCHOOLS 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE.—Two Scholarship 
Examinations will be held on July 4th—6th for Candidates under 9 on that 
date (value {60—{15), and on July 7th—oth for Candidates under 14 on 


jemry, ist, 1927 (value {80—{20). Application necessary before June 30th. Par- 
and Prospectus from C. H. C. Smarr, M.A., Headmaster, Abbotsholme, 
Rocester, Stafford. 








THE UNI 











ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN- 

DOVER, BUCKS. Aims at educating children to become ble citizens 

1 as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 

Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13. 
Principals: IsanEL Fry, AvICE TRENCH. 


, ’ 
MALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS, 
Head Mistress: Miss CuamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
Community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
} ope and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 

15 acres. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, 








Great Missenden, Bucks. 

Boarding School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House for 

é , Sy: Girls from 3 to 9 om Good general education on natural lines 

New I in Education” applied. Individual time tables. Preparation for 

University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 

French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 


ROFESSUOR WILLIAM SALVADORI, Dr. Soc. Sc. (Florence), 

Ph.D. (Leipzig), sometime Lecturer on Moral Philosophy in the University 

Rome, now an exile in Switzerland, pr to open in September at 

(Vaud), in a beautiful situation between Lausanne and Geneva, an inter- 

school, where, together with a liberal education, the study of the 

modern will be specially cared for. The special aim of the school 

will be to develop the mutual understanding between the youth of different nations. 

Pupils who have accomplished their elementary studies will be accepted. Fees {120. 

Parents are invited to communicate before July sth, addressing to ‘ 
Martheray,” Begnins (Vaud), Switzerland. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


DDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, nappy home life for a limited number of boarders. 
en ; 


Ballinger, 





: teau 





The Entire charge tak Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 


———— 


kc ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W.11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 
master: JosEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. Citizenship, Practical Idealism, Health. 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.—Appl 
K SecRETaRy, 33, Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. ny ony 


T2 GOVERNORS OF NEWLY-FOUNDED CO-EDUCA- 

TIONAL, DAY SCHOOL, in South London are to receive in September 

st a normal fee limited number of boys and girls, age between 7 and 12 for 

up to Matriculation and University Entrance. The School is easily 

from Victoria, and close to bus routes. Application should be made before 

» July 16th, to the Secretary.—Box 292, New STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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SCHOOLS—continued 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel : Latchmere 4258. 


HANET.—Home Preparatory School for Girls under 13. All 
subjects. Next term Me] —. 2gth. Fees {40 term.—Mrs. Taompson 
(Som. Coll., Oxford), Nairobi, Kingsgate, Thanet. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Boarding School 
on modern lines for 100 girls aged 10-18. R ised by the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast air. 

Excellent fields. Highly qualified staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia 
CAMFRON, . Hon. School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 
BCARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
“ CARISBROOKE,” WESTBURY PARK, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Inclusive Terms.—Principal, Miss Stevens, L1L.A. 

RISH READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- 
ford. Co-educational. Montessori and Secondary Departments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the Society of Friends in 1798. 

NTERNATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, Elsinore, Copenhagen. 
Principal will be glad to hear from British students interested in the study of 
modern languages. low fees. 

RIAR, ROW, CALDBECK, Cumberland, will be opened in 
September as a co-educational modern school. Very healthy and beautiful 


situation ; fees moderate and inclusive ; entire charge if desired. Apply to: 
Principals, Dr. MAREL BARKER, B.Sc., and Miss GERTRUDE WALMSLEY. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER IN DEPART- 
MENTS OF GREEK AND LATIN. 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer in 
Classics. Stipend, {300 per annum. Duties to begin October rst, 
1927. Four copies of application, with testimonials or references, 
must be sent, on or before July rst, to the undersigned, from whom 


further particulars may be ob , 
Cc. G. BURTON, Secretary. 





























The University, 
Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 
The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the post of 





part-time Demonstrator in the Department of Geology, vacant 
September, 1927. Honours degree in Geology essential. Salary 
£125—{150. 


Last date for receiving applications, June 24th. 
For further information apply the SECRETARY. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ENGLISH 
DEPARTMENT. 





Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer (Man) 
in English. Stipend {300 per annum, Duties to begin October ist. 
Application, with not more than three testimonials, must be sent 
on or before July 1st to the undersigned, from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained. 

Cc. G. BURTON, 


Secretary. 





LECTURES 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Two Lectures on (1) “‘ THE HIRE PURCHASE SYSTEM” and 
(2) ““ECONOMICS AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS IN THE 
UNITED STATES,” will be given by PROFESSOR E. R. A. SELIG- 
MAN (Professor of Political Economy in Columbia University, New 
York) at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2) on 
MONDAY, JUNE 13TH, and WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15TH, 1927, 
at 5 P.M. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by The Vice- 
Chancellor of the University (Sir William Beveridge, K.C.B.). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 


HOMCOPATHIC CONGRESS. 








I NTERNATIONAL 


In connection with the Session of Congress a PUBLIC LECTURE 
will be given by SIR JAGADIS BOSE, F.R.S., LL.D., Principal 
Director of the Bose Institute, Calcutta, on “THE MECHANISM 
OF LIFE,” illustrated by Optical Projection, on WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 22Np, at 5 P.M., at the KINGSWAY HALL, Kingsway, W.C. 


The Chair will be taken by 
SIR GEORGE WYATT TRUSCOTT, Bart. 


Admission, without charge, to any part of the Hall. 

A limited number of Seats will be reserved, and for these early 
application should be made to the Secretary's Office, 43 Russell 
Square, W.C. I. 

LOCUTION.—MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR GIVES PRIVATE 

Lessons to Parliamentary Candidates, Law Students and After-Dinner Speakers 


on HOW TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY. 
Style, Fluency, Voice and Breathing. 401 Strand, W.C.2 (opp. Hotel Cecil). 
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SOCIOLOGICAL WORKS BY 
MARIE STOPES 


The Great Hope of Civilization 


“One of the most important women of our time.”’ 


THE SCOTTISH NATION. 


— == 































3/ 
















Married Love 


The “ Married Love” series are 
the most important contributions 


NET to sex knowledge ever published. 


They have been translated into 
French, German, Swedish, Dan- 
ish, Czech, Polish, Roumanian, 
Dutch, Spanish, etc.. They have 
been endorsed by most eminent 
doctors. They have been praised 
and recommended in every quar- 
ter of the Press. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd., 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2 


Wise Parenthood 


A sound Handbook on Birth 
Control for Married People. 


NET The Pioneer of scientific yet 


simple instruction in this impor- 
tant subject. Recommended by in- 
numerable medical practitioners 
to their patients, “The Medical 
Times” says: “The author ably 
presents the case for birth control 
from the scientific point of view. 
- « No medical man or medical 
woman should fail to secure a 
copy and read it carefully.” 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd., 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2 





Contraception 


Its Theory, History and Practice 


12/ 


NET workers. “Nature” says: 


he Manual for the Medical and 
gal Professions and all social 
ij % 
Marie Stopes has written a very 
good book on birth control . 

she compels agreement. .. . Dr. 
Stopes’s experience is so exten- 
sive that her opinions must neces- 
sarily carry weight. Some such 
book as this had to be written 
and this is very we!l written.” 


BALE & DANIELSSON, Ltd., 
83 Gt. Titchfield St., London, W.1 


A Letter to 
Working Mothers 


3d. 


NET 


On How to have Healthy Child- 
ren and avoid Weakening Preg- 
nancies. Practical help in the very 
simplest wording for those too 
poor to travel for personal help 
at the free Clinic. Useful for 
distribution by nurses. To be 
obtained from: 


THE MOTHER'S CLINIC, 
108 Whitfield St., London, W.1 











Radiant 
Motherhood 
6/- 





A guide to young married 
couples who have children or 


A Banned Play 
AND 
A Preface on the Censorship 


Much discussion has recently re- 

















NET expect to have children, lighten- 


ing the onerous task of bearing 
the child they long for. “ Daily 
Express” says: “Messrs. Putnam 
have the root of the matter in 
them when they say that an in- 
telligent study of Dr. Stopes’s 
works (and a practical applica- 
tion of their teachings) would see 
the human race transformed.” 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd., 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2 


5/- 


NET 


volved around the Censorship, 
and this book should make the 
author’s case clear. A stirring 
3-Act Play dealing with one of 
modern life’s problems stopped 
by the Censor in rehearsal so 
that English people are debarred 
from seeing it, although it is 
going to be produced on the 
Continent. 


BALE & DANIELSSON, Ltd., 
83 Gt. Titchfield St., London, W.1 


Sex and the Young 


6/ 


NET contains a wonderful new idea 





The Human Body 


(ILLUSTRATED) 


6/ 


NET and even Huxley did not tell. It 


Man, Other Poems 
and a Preface 


3/ 


NET said: 








Its chapters will be invaluable 
to parents and teachers. The first 


and a clean, vital new word— 
erogamic—to do duty for the 
clean, fresh idea the best people 
are reaching out toward in their 
lives to-day. “Education” says: 
“It is a simple but exhaustive 
treatise on a fundamental and 
very difficult subject.” 


THE GILL PUBLISHING Coa, 
3-4 Paul Bakehouse Court, E.C4 





Telling all the things about 
human bodies all want to know 


contains a 7-Plate Atlas of the 
Human Body and 58 other IIlus- 
trations. For young people and 
all who missed a sound training 
in physiology in their youth. 


THE GILL PUBLISHING Co, 
3-4 Paul Bakehouse Court, E.C4 





Very interesting little poems 
about which the “ Scotsman” 
“The work in this volume 
is always natural and sweet in 
feeling, and has a pleasing art 
of its own,” and the “Times”: 
“Her highest level we think is 
reached in ‘Tokio Snow,’ ¢- 
pressed in stanzas which have @ 
curious but very successful rhyme 
scheme.” 


WM. HEINEMANN, LTD, 
21 Bedford St., London, W.C2 



















A NEW GOSPEL TO ALL 


First delivered to the Bishops at Lambeth, 1920. Vellum. 2/6. MESSRS. HATCHARDS, LTD., 187 ae 
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